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WHAT’S COMING? 


It’s just as difficult to forecast the contents of 
Survey Graphic as it is to tell what a group of well 
informed, intelligent Americans will discuss when 
they meet. | 


Of one thing you may be certain: whatever the 
significant news of the day, Survey Graphic will round 
out your understanding of it and point the way to 
the headlines of tomorrow. 


Currently, look for first hand, authoritative, fully 
illustrated articles on civil liberties, education, and 
consumer interests; on industrial relations, race re: 
lations, international relations; on housing, health 
-and medical care; on refugees, veterans, the food — 
crisis, the atomic bomb, and on the social and 
economic aspects of most problems Americans con- 
front at home and abroad. 


That’s what you'll find in Survey Graphic next - 
month—and for months to come. Don’t miss it! 
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“Tam a Negro American. 


: "A fresh and frank 
All my life IT have wanted | discussion of the 
° 99 problems and 
to be an American. difficulties affecting 
* the ex-serviceman." 
Thus Spencer Logan begins his book, which tells —M. COLEMAN HARRIS, M.D. 
frankly what one Negro thinks about America. With sR Gere aati tHE ES: 


mature perspective, he analyzes the handicaps and y 
advantages with which he and other Negroes face -YO U R fe 
life in America today. He makes some penetrating 

observations on the type of leadership which the ! 

Negro in this country has had, on the Negro’s atti- @) U T of the 
tude toward miscegenation, on the Harlems of 

America, on the Negro soldier. He ardently cham- 

pions a more democratic way of life for both whites S$ = RVI C : 
and Negroes. 


THE VETERAN’S GUIDE 
TO CIVILIAN LIFE 


By Dorothy W. Baruch 
and Lee Edward Travis 


A NEGRO’S FAITH IN 
. AMERICA By Spencer Logan 


MACMILLAN 


$1.75 at your bookstore 


For any man or woman 
coming back from military 
life, for social workers and 
everyone to whom veterans 


A valuable handbook for 


: ' : and their families turn for 
; workers in the field of By 0. Spurgeon English, M.D. advice and guidance, this. 
[ ; z and G. H. J. Pearson, MD book offers specific and 
: inter-personal relations Hi J. Pearson, MU. forthright help in meeting 
: ERI ae the problems that confront 
A lucid description of the the ex-serviceman. Clearly 


and simply it deals with 
problems of home, mar- 
riage, sex, education, jobs, — 
personal responsibility, and 
the dozens of other big and 
little questions that arise 


frictions generated within 
the individual or through 
his contacts with his en- 
vironment. “There are 
few books more helpful to 


motional 
Problems — 


- 


those who are anxious to every day. | 7 a 
understand and _ exercise In writing this book the . eae 
2 authors have interviewed mr 


some measure of control 
over the development of 
human nature.” — New 


York Times Book Review 
At all bookstores ° $5.00 — 


hundreds of service men — 
and their families. The 
problems they discuss are 
concrete problems; the 
questions they answer are 
those which demandand get 
specific answers. SW eld eae 
answer at least one problem © es ii 
confronting every return- ~ 
_ing veteran.” 
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In some places it takes a whole new building 


We’ve added a good many telephones 
in the last six months— something over 


1,800,000. 


But there’s more than that still to be 


done. In addition to the instruments, 


we're putting in new switchboards, new 
cables, even new buildings in some places. 
For there never was such telephone 


growth before. 


It’s the biggest job the Bell System 
has ever had. But we'll get it done, and 
in the shortest time possible. We don’t 
like to keep people waiting for telephone 


service. 


‘ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Among Ourselves 


THe AtoMic AGE WAS BORN A YEAR AGO 
this month in the New Mexico desert. 
Since then human beings have demon- 
strated all the attitudes with which they 
customarily approach their fears—disbe- 
lief, horror, ostrich-hiding. Now the plans 
for control emerge, and once more the 
thinking man may take hope. Professor 
Shotwell’s article, “Blueprint for an Atomic 
Charter,” considers three of the reports on 
control (page 255). 

To focus public attention on the need 
for international control of atomic energy, 
a two-day institute is being held in mid- 
July by the National Committee on Atomic 
Information in Washington. The seventy 
sponsoring organizations of the committee 
{formed this spring to assist the average 
citizen’s understanding of the new force 
that threatens him) sent invitations to na- 
tional, state, and local leaders, and to the 
general public. 


HUNGER Is A TWIN TO THE ATOM BOMB IN 
menace, Herbert H. Lehman,: former head 
of UNRRA, points out (page 245). As with 
the bomb, our time for effective action 
runs perilously short. But one new factor 
in the responsibility for dividing world 
food resources is the international Emer- 
gency Food Council. Dennis A. Fitzgerald, 
with the Department of Agriculture since 
1935, has been appointed secretary-general 
of this body, which succeeds the Com- 
bined Food Board for the duration of the 
crisis. 

Here, too, greater information for the 
public seems a means to opening the door 
for action. Recently issued is “Fifty Facts 
About UNRRA,” a thirty-five page pam- 
phlet with pictures and detailed comment 
that make the operations very real. 


E1cHtT AMERICAN LIBRARIES FOR GERMANS 
in the United States occupation zone have 
now been opened by the State Depart- 


ment’s OIC. This month the War Depart-_ 


ment took over their control. , 
What these and other outpost libraries 
have been doing to further mutual under- 
standing was described in Survey Graphic 
for May by Richard H. Heindel. The arti- 
cle was selected as one of the “Ten Out- 
standing Articles of the Month in Ameri- 
can Magazines.” Readers may be interested 
in knowing that nine Survey Graphic ar- 
cles were singled out for this listing dur- 
the first six months of 1946 by a 
Souncil of Librarians (Harper). 
_ These include “Legal Basis of the Nu- 
emberg Trials’ by Murray C. Bernays 
(January); “Homes for All and How” by 
Leon H. Keyserling (February); “Shifts 
on the Atomic Front,” James T. Shotwell, 
“Strikes—and Public Policy,” William 
M. Leiserson (March); “Our Newest 
Americans” by Maurice R. Davie (April); 
E=MC™ by Stuart Chase (May); “They 
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teen pages to the story of the 73rd an- 
nual meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work held in Buffalo, the week 
of May 19. Editors Bradley Buell and 
Marion Robinson, with good reportorial 
pencils, joined the forty-five hundred dele- 
gates who braved hotel shortages and rail- 
road strike to share discussion of the grave 
problems laid in social work’s lap by the 
postwar world. 

WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 
twenty-six religious leaders from various 
parts of the country have accepted mem- 


bership on the Church Committee of ‘Sur- 
seph R. Sizoo, New York; Dr. Roy L. 


vey Associates. The purpose of this new 

group is to bring our organization and 

the church community into a closer work- 
7 


_ ing relationship. 


Dr. Beverley M. Boyd, executive secretary 
of the Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations, Federal Council of Churches, has 


accepted the chairmanship. Serving with 
him are: Dr. Theodore F. Adams, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Eugene E. Barnett, New York; 
Algernon D. Black, New York; Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Lakeville, Conn.; Dr. James 
A. Crain, Indianapolis; Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Boston; Right Reverend Charles K. 
Gilbert, New York; Dr. C. Franklin Koch, 
New York; Dr. William E. Lampe, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, New 
York; Reverend William H. Marmion, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Reverend Francis M. 
McPeek, Washington, D. C.; Right Rev- 
erend Edward L. Parsons, San Francisco; 
Clarence E. Pickett, Philadelphia; Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, New York; Right Rev- 
erend William Scarlett, St. Louis; Dr. 
Robert W. Searle, New York; Right Rev- 


-erend Henry K. Sherrill, Boston; Mrs. 


Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Jo- 


Smith, Chicago; Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
New York; Reverend Stanley I. Stuber, 
New York; Mrs. Ruth Mougey Worrell, 
New York; Miss Louise Young, New York. 


- Beulah Weldon Burhoe, of Survey Asso-. 


ctates, will serve as secretary. 


Contributed to the Emergency Food Collection by John Chase, New Orleans Item 


FOOD—THAT THEY MAY LIVE 
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Life Saving Food 


Another “Operation Crossroads” is taking place besides the one at Bikini. 
At Washington we confront the explosive power of hunger throughout the world. 


More THAN THREE MONTHS AGO, AT ITS 
Council session at Atlantic City, 
UNRRA once again underscored the 
gravity of the world food situation. 
We emphasized that the food crisis 
was twofold in character. 

There was the immediate crisis, re- 
sulting from the destruction of war, 
the deterioration of production levels, 
and the effect of unprecedented 
droughts and other climatic catas- 
trophes. This immediate crisis, which 
imperiled the lives of millions in 
Europe and the Far East, had to be 
met by immediate and effective action. 

At the same time, the delegates of 
forty-eight governments attending the 
UNRRA Council session emphasized 
their belief that with existing world 
food production levels so low, with 
food bins all over the world almost 


completely empty, with liberated peo- _ 


ples in desperate need of seed, fer- 
tilizer, tools and draft animals, there 
was only one conclusion which could 
be justified: namely, that the world 
food situation would remain critical 
during 1946-47, perhaps longer. 
_ Again, we urged that this future 
world food crisis could only be met 
by realistic action at once. © 
But while the members: of the 
UNRRA Council were insistent that 
urgent measures be taken to cope 
with both the immediate and the fu- 
ture aspects of world famine—meas- 
ures which I repeated and elaborated 
on in several speeches — there were 
those in responsible positions who as- 
sured the American public that the 
world food crisis would last only 90 
Wont 


ata 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


—By the former director general of 
UNRRA who last fall, before com- 
mittees of the American Congress, 
told of the fight against time in com- 
bating disease, semi-starvation, and 
social disaster due to the war. (See 
Survey Graphic, December 1945.) 

His forecasts then, and again last 
March before the UNRRA Council, 
have stood. up to grim developments 
since, While wishful thinking and 
halfway. measures at our national 
capital have crumpled up under. the 
pressure of famine. 

In mid-June, before the New York 
Consumers Council he laid down in 
terms that everybody could grasp 
the needs and the measures beginning 
now—with rationing high in the list 
—that can and should fend against 
disaster in the new crop year. This 
article is based on that address. 


days—or, at longest, some 120 days. 
In short, they asserted, we had only 
to concentrate upon meeting the needs 
of the world’s, hungry people until 
this summer’s harvest. We were told 
also that so far as this country was 
concerned, there would be no need 
for instituting any measures other 
than those of a voluntary nature. 

What is the situation today? 

We find that the United States gov- 
ernment was unable to meet its grain 
export goal during the first half of 
1946. UNRRA requires a minimum 
of 700,000 tons of bread grains monthly 
to meet its overseas obligations. Thus 
as one claimant before the Combined 
Food Board, it was promised 491,000 
tons of bread cereals for May. This 
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figure was accepted on the under- 
standing that it was a firm commit- 
ment, and not just another of those 
paper allocations from which UNRRA 
has suffered so continuously in the ~ 
past. Yet, by the end of May, the 
agency had actually received only 
273,000 tons, or much less than one 
half of its minimum requirements. 

I find it extremely difficult to believe 
that the failure to supply UNRRA 
with its promised allocation can be - 
blamed solely on the railroad strike 
which lasted from 24 to 48 hours, or 
on some floods at the end of May— 
especially when we recall that ever 
since January, UNRRA has been get- 
ting only from a third to a half of 
its minimum requirements each 
month. 

On June 26, John W. Snyder, then 
director of War Mobilization and Re- 
construction, reported to the President 
that the United States would make 
good its half-year goal of food grains 
—though final shipments against it 
would not leave our ports until July. 


Still Time for Forethought 

It is obvious that the countries de- 
pendent upon American grain exports 
have suffered critically because of our 
government’s inability to meet its ob- 
ligations on time; and that, as a result, 
some of them have had to divert seed 
grain to keep their people alive. This 
means that the food crisis in these 
countries—at present existing on a 
day-to-day basis—will “inevitably be 
prolonged well into the future. 

Clearly an unrealistic approach 
these last twelve months critically 


hampered the alleviation of the food 
crisis on anything like a sufficient 
basis. We can unfortunately do 
nothing about the past crop year 
(1945-46). But there is still time to 
meet —and overcome —the crisis of 
1946-47. Let us be under no delusions 
regarding the gravity of the world’s 
need in the next twelve-month period. 


In May, the Food and Agriculture. 


Organization associated with the 
United Nations held a special meet- 
ing in Washington to study urgent 
food problems. An advisory group 
of experts informed the conference 
that the world food situation for 
1946-47 was so critical that while some 
18 to 20 million metric tons of wheat 
might be available for shipment from 
the four chief exporting countries and 
other sources during that time, actual 
import needs would amount to at 
least 30 million metric tons of wheat 
equivalent. In other words, there will 
be a gap of not less than from 10 to 
12 million metric tons of food grains 
between what the people of the world 
must have and what they will prob- 
ably get unless much stronger action 
is taken this new year than has been 
taken in the past crop year. 

When you consider that a million 
metric tons of wheat can keep ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 people alive for 
six months, you get some idea of what 
this deficit of 10 to 12 million metric 
tons is going to mean to the world 
in the long months ahead. Accord- 
ing to the report approved at this spe- 
cial FAO meeting: “Nothing could 
be more disastrous than for countries 
to assume that, once the 1946 harvest 
has been gathered, there is no longer 
any: necessity for further economy, 
and [that] the grain from the 1946 
harvest can be used without restric- 
tion for consumption by human be- 
ings and animals.” 

It should also be pointed out here 
that this deficit of at least 10 million 
metric tons is predicated on large ifs 
—if Europe and the Far East enjoy 
average weather, and 7f no unforeseen 
circumstances interfere with prospec- 
tive harvests. But should we have a 
repetition of ‘the drought and other 
climatic conditions which plagued the 
world in 1945, the 1946-47 food crisis 
might well become truly catastrophic. 
Certainly we dare not continue to 
gamble when there are so many vari- 
able factors involved—and, even more 
important, so many million human 


lives at stake. 


In our own country, the new wheat 
crop estimated by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 1,025,000,000 
bushels is nearly 100,000,000 bushels 
below last year’s record of 1,123,- 
000,000. Against the estimated crop 
of 1,025,000,000 bushels, officials have 
stated that a crop of at least 1,250,- 
000,000 bushels will be needed to sup- 
ply unrestricted domestic demands 
and foreign relief demands for the 
period from July 1946 to July 1947. 
It is clear, therefore, that the 1946 
wheat crop will fall 225,000,000 
bushels short of requirements at home 
and abroad even though the amount 
it is proposed to allocate for foreign 
relief is very substantially less than 
the already meager goal of 1945-46. 

If we are to begin to bridge that 
critical gap which is certain to exist 
between world supply and demand 
in 1946-47, we must immediately in- 
troduce the most stringent conserva- 
tion measures. Bread grains lie at the 
heart of the food crisis, for they alone 
can provide the calories capable of 
averting starvation. Since our own 
supplies of cereals represent the crux 
of the problem, let us see what must 
be done now to conserve them. 


Meeting the Crisis Ahead 


With the new crop coming in here 
and abroad this summer, the urgent 
pressure will of course appear to be 
eased. But the relief will be for a 
short period only. If we do not start 
to save now, we will by next autumn 
and winter face the same tragic situ- 
ation which confronts us today. 

At Atlantic City I recommended: 

—All countries should adopt the 
maximum possible extraction rate in the 
milling of cereals. 

—The use of grains for beverages and 
other nonessential purposes must be 
drastically curtailed. 

—All possible amounts 
should be diverted from animal to di- 
rect human consumption. 


—All waste should be immediately 
eliminated. 


The Food and Agriculture Organiza-- 


tion made recommendations at its spe- 
cial meetings in May which strongly 
reinforced the views set forth by 


UNRRA in March. The FAO paid> 


particular attention to the problem of 
livestock feeding. In this regard, it 
recommended that: 


_—Bread grain should not be fed to 


livestock except under special circum-» 


stances, ; 


of grain «P 


chases for overseas relief could only 


—Dairy cows and draft animals 
should receive priority in any necessary 
feeding of coarse grains. 

—The feeding of grains to pigs and 
poultry should be reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum. ro 

—Price policies should be put into 
effect encouraging the sale of crops and 
milk for direct human consumption as 
against livestock products other than 
milk. 


The realities of the present crisis 
finally forced the government to 
adopt measures to get more of the 
available wheat off the farms and out 
of elevators to shipside. The intro- 
duction of the grain certificate plan 
permitted farmers to sell their wheat 
when it was desperately needed 
abroad, and to cash in, their receipts 
later against a possible increase in 
price. The reduction in the amount 
of grain permitted to millers and 
bakers. also increased the tonnage 
available for export—although by no 
means sufficiently to enable the gov- 
ernment to meet its goal. These 
measures were designed to overcome 
the food crisis now existing. - 

All of us are glad that the Amer- 
ican government has inaugurated fur- 
ther commendable conservation meas- 
ures, such as raising the extraction 
rate in the milling of cereals, curtail- 
ing the use of grains for beverages 
and other nonessential purposes, and 
encouraging the elimination of waste. 
I feel, however, that too much grain 
is still being diverted into the feed- 
ing of livestock, and that the govern- 
ment must take steps to put an end 
to this highly unfortunate. practice. 

We can all praise the strong action 
recently announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for requisitioning 
wheat from the 1946 harvest. With 
this measure coming into force on 
July 1, let us be sure that none of the 
resent measures for getting grain 
into the hands of the government are 
dropped. 


Fair Play to American Consumers 


Actually, our government has ra- 
tioned the millers and bakers without 
attempting to match these controls at 
the consumer level. The results have 
been unsatisfactory and have given’ 
rise to widespread consumer in- 
equities. ¥ 

The USA must continue to fulfill 
its present promises to the starving 
people abroad. But under the circum 
stances these government grain pur- 


ave our remaining available supplies 
ir under our demands for home con- 
umption. We have all encountered 
e results in breadlines, empty bread- 
ins and store shelves. As a result, a 
10st inequitable domestic situation 
xists at the present time. Some peo- 
le are getting all the bread they 
ant—indeed, in many cases, much 
yore than their just share. But mil- 
ons of other people — people who 
annot get to the stores early enough 
1 the morning or people who do not 
ave a special arrangement with some 
ore—have to go without their share 
f bread. 

Now it is a fair statement that, 
ompared with the starving people 
broad to whom bread is literally the 
aff of life, most of us in America 
an get along on a relatively small 
mount of bread. That is because we 
ave a variety of other foods upon 
hich to draw. Nevertheless, the in- 
quitable distribution of bread is 
jorking a very great hardship on 
irge numbers of people here at home 
-particularly on those who cannot 
flord more expensive substitutes. 
Furthermore, the present inequity 
made all the worse by the fact that 
though bread shelves in the stores 
re generally empty, the shelves along- 
de them are frequently filled with 
ll sorts of pies and pastriés—which 
se up excessive amounts of sugar, 
ges, and butter, and are made of 
decial pastry flour which requires a 
reater amount of wheat per pound 
van ordinary bread flour. 

For another thing, cértain spokes- 
ten’ for the federal administration 
ave announced periodically that this 
ountry could meet its foreign food 
ommitments by voluntary and not 
y rationing measures. But in reality, 
e government had been forced to 
ut into effect very definite control 
leasures—on. the producing, manu- 
acturing, and certain distributing 
svels. In other words, we had al- 
eady got rationing in effect at the 
oint where the government has to 
btain the necessary food for ship- 
1ent abroad. These measures have 
een applauded by the vast majority 
f the American people, who have 
onsistently proved that they are far 
head of their government in willing- 
ess to accept control measures to pre- 
nt starvation overseas. 

It is high time for the government 
employ more and not. less rigid 
ocation techniques on behalf of the 
sumer. This must be done if all 
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the people of this country are to get 
their fair share of the available food 
supply and if supplies are not to be 
dissipated beyond recall. 

In February, I said that we should 
be willing, if necessary, to reimpose 
consumer rationing. At that time I 
was told that it would take at least 
two months to reimpdse* rationing—a 
delay too long to be of any value. 
Well, nearly four months have now 
gone by and the basic need of con- 
sumer rationing in this country is 
greater than ever. 


Rationing Essential 


Furthermore, our government has 
now come around finally to 
UNRRA’s long held contention that 
the world food crisis will last at least 
through 1947. 

Then what are we waiting for? 
Are we still going to permit an in- 
equitable distribution of food—even 
of bread—at home for the next twelve 
months and, at the same time, con- 
tinue to gamble with the lives of mil- 
lions of men, women, and children 
in Europe and the Far East? Remem- 
ber that gap of 10 to 12 million metric 
tons in 1946-47 between world supply 
and demand. I assure you that no 
amount of easy optimism—no amount 
of following the familiar policy, of 
“something is bound to turn up”’— 
will make good that deficit of 10 to 
12 millions tons of food. 


All this points to the need for plan-’ 


ning our available food resources with 
the greatest care not only to insure 
that we do our duty by those who are 
in need abroad, but also to make cer- 
tain that our own people in this coun- 
try are treated fairly. I realize that 
there are administrative difficulties as- 


sociated with bread rationing, but if 


the government is to fulfill its two- 
fold duty—help hungry people abroad 
and at the same time look out for the 
households of its own people—then a 
more equitable distribution of flour 
and bread must be developed. 

In any case further action should be 
taken to work out allocations between 
the elevators and the mills and then 
between the mills and individual bak- 


- ers. After that, action should be taken 


to eliminate the use of flour for the 


production of luxury foods to what-— 


ever degree is necessary to insure that 
sufficient bread is available for those 
classes of people that need it most. 

tut T have in mind not only bread 
but. also meat and oils and fats. No 
matter what the possible difficulties 


in the rationing of bread, these same 
difficulties do not exist in the case of 
the rationing of those basic foods and 
of dairy products. 

As far as these commodities are 
concerned, the administration re- 
cently instituted set-aside orders,’ but 
only to last for a period of thirty days. 
I recommend strongly that the tem- 
porary set-aside orders should remain 
in force until such time as an effective 
rationing system can be introduced to 
cover all those commodities. There is 
no possible doubt of a continuing 
need for such products among hun- 
gry people in the liberated, countries. 

It is equally,obvious that an effec- 
tive system of distribution in our own 
country must be worked out if both 
our people and starving peoples 
abroad are to obtain their fair share 
of these products. 

Without rationing, these supplies 
will be dissipated and there may not 
be enough either for domestic use or 
foreign relief. 

I want to emphasize that the urgent 
need for meat, milk, and fats abroad, 
both now and for the next year, is 
almost as vital as for bread grains. 
These are protective foods, and the 
health of entire populations depends 
upon them. I know from bitter per- 
sonal experience that UNRRA has up 
to now received only a small part of 
its requirements in protective foods. 
Today, the need is greater. 

Because of the bread crisis, Euro- 
pean countries have had to cut back 
their livestock herds even below those 
levels produced by the war’s destruc- 
tion. As a result, they have no ap- ' 
preciable means of producing milk, 
meats or fat. They can get them only 
from deliveries made possible by those 
more fortunate countries which 
escaped the physical assault of the 
common enemy. And they will have 
to receive outside supplies of these 
protective foods for many months to 
come—especially if millions of the 
world’s babies and children are to 
grow into normal adulthood. And let 
us never forget that those children are 
going to grow up in the same world 
—the world of radar and the atomic 
bomb—as our American children. 


The Fight on the OPA 


Meanwhile, regardless of this grim 
prospect abroad, the legislative situa-- 
tion here at home grew daily more 
alarming throughout the spring and 
into the summer. It was current news 
that meat was being held back from 
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shipment in the expectation of higher 
prices. The administration at Wash- 
ington had at length taken a realistic 
attitude regarding the necessity of set- 
asides as an indispensable means of 
obtaining foodstuffs for overseas. But 
the danger mounted that Capitol Hill 
would jeopardize the entire program 
by throwing off price controls relating 
to dairy products and meat. 

Then came the jettisoning of OPA 
itself on June 30. If price controls are 
not salvaged—by public protest and 
the President’s leadership—it can only 
work great hardship, not alone on 
countless domestic consumers but 
there will be even greater incentive to 
divert precious grain needed abroad 
to fatten animals at home so as to 


reap higher prices from slaughtered | 


livestock. 

We must strike out on the contrary 
course if our food program is to re- 
main effective. The American gov- 
ernment must take most stringent 
measures to insure that pigs and cattle 
do not get the food needed to sustain 
the lives of men, women, and chil- 
dren in war-stricken lands. 

In my concern for the longer-term 
implications of the existing famine 
crisis, I have stressed the necessity of 
making every effort now—while there 
is yet time—to meet the needs of the 
1946-47 food year. 

I have strongly recommended the 
re-imposition of price control and 
consumer rationing to provide equi- 
table distribution of basic foodstuffs 
here and to do our full share in allevi- 
ating famine conditions during the 
next year. And I have as strongly 
recommended the retention — and 
strengthening — of set-asides and 
other government procurement food 
controls. They must be retained, irre- 
spective of the ability of UNRRA and 
other claimants to finance purchases 
in the immediate period ahead. 

It would represent real vision on 
the part of the United States govern- 

ment to be able to say: We will con- 
_ tinue to be ready to export supplies 
of bread grains, meat, milk products, 
and fats in the dark days of the first 
half of 1947. And our government 
can do this only if we conserve and 
stockpile while supplies are available. 


We Must Prepare 


According to present plans, 
UNRRA is scheduled to go out of 


existence by the first quarter of 1947, 


and its financial position certainly 
Prevents it from purchasing relief and 


rehabilitation supplies beyond the end 
of 1946. But human suffering does 
not end on a specified calendar day, 
and it is certain that relief problems 
will still exist in those countries de- 
pendent on UNRRA’s aid for a con- 
siderable period after the date it is 
scheduled to cease operations. 

Under no circumstances must the 


United Nations allow themselves to 
be caught unprepared. Nor is the fact 
that the United Nations have not yet 
formally established machinery to 
take care of the residual relief prob- 
lems created by the war any reason 
for our own government to throw off 
its food controls in any near future. 

It is a good omen that an Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council is 
about to be created. Taking the place 
of the Combined Food. Board, this 
new and enlarged agency should be a 
more effective mechanism for dealing 
with foodstuffs in short supply. 


But, at best, the new body can only 
recommend action to its members—it 
has no sovereign powers to compel 
action. UNRRA has had its share of 
experiences in seeing the best of rec- 
ommendations die for lack of effec- 
tive action on the part of member 
governments. In the final analysis, the 
food crisis will be overcome’ not by 
the new International Emergency 
Food Council, but by the govern- 
ments involved. And_ because the 
United States will be by far the most 
important supply country in the new 
Council, our government’s action—or 
inaction—will determine the outcome 
of the world’s emergency in 1946-47. 


Up to the American People 


You and I, and the rest of the 
American people, will have to bear 
the major responsibility for the de- 
cisions made by our government. 
The American people—ahead of their 
government in their desire to under- 
take swift, effective remedial action— 
are confused. Understandably so. 


One day we were told that our gov- 
ernment was doing more than any 
other known to history in alleviating 
world hunger, and the next day we 
were informed that this same govern- 
ment had fallen down on its export 
commitments, and that UNRRA 


_had been given less than half 
its monthly grain requirements. Told 


that voluntary measures are working 
admirably, we go to our stores only 
to find the bread shelves depleted be- 
fore everybody has had his fair share 
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— while the nearby shelves are 
crammed with pies and pastries. Un. 
fortunately, also, Americans have been 
led to believe that by cutting down on 
that extra slice of bread, by saving a 
little fat, or by contributing a few 
cans to the Emergency Food Collec 
tion, they are doing all that is re 
quired of them to save the starving 
millions in India, China, and Europe 
First we were told that the food crisis 
would be of short duration; next, that 
it will last through 1947 at least. 

At one time we were informed that 
reports of hunger abroad were ex. 
aggerated. Then the White House 
appointed former President Herbert 
Hoover at the eleventh hour to in 
vestigate conditions. He came back 
and substantially corroborated _ the 
facts which UNRRA and the suffer- 
ing countries had been publicizing 
for many months previously. 

How are we, the American people, 
to disentangle ourselves from this 
maze of confusion and conflict? We 
can do so, first, by studying and ap- 
preciating the import of the figures 
set forth by FAO, by UNRRA, and 
the Hoover commission. They all add 
up to one inescapable conclusion: 
The food crisis is going to plague the 
world for at least a year to come—and 
millions of innecent lives hang in the 
balance. 

After we have digested the facts. 
let us compare the need for food With 
the likelihood of our meeting it with: 
out planning or control. And if 
we do not like the comparison—and 
I am sure we shall not—we should. 
as an aroused American public, make 
our government representatives come 
forward with a food program which 
is both realistic and humanitarian 
The only effective program, I am con- 
vinced, is to conserve now on both 
the producer and consumer level. 

The lives of millions of people may 
depend on what you and I do, or de 
not do, in these critical weeks. The 
kind of world-in which our children 
will grow up will certainly depend or 
whether our food has: conquered 
famine—or whether famine has con: 
quered our self-respect and the pres 
tige of the United States among the 
hungry peoples of the world. a 

Another “Operation Crossroads” i 
taking place besides the one at Bikini 
And this second Operation Crossroad 
is now determining not the explo 
sive power of atomic energy but t 
equally explosive power of hung 
throughout the world. 


: ; British Information Services 
On fourteen and fifteen-year-old recruits like these depends the future of Britain’s mining manpower 


Boys of the British Coal Pits 


As nationalization impends, “juvenile entrants” are among the items 


on the poignant human balance sneet of an old and crucial industry. 


SHALL NEVER FORGET MY FIRST EN- 
unter with a fourteen-year-old boy 
1 a British coal pit. With the mine 
perintendent, I had been going 
ough the underground workings 
f one of the more modern collieries 
ad’ we had just reached the shaft 
ottom after a difficult mile and a 
alf trek from the coal face. Although 
gal cutting machines were in use, 
ie all important haulage system had 
ot been changed from the traditional 
sndless rope’ —a cable pulling 
ubs,” small one-ton pit cars, at the 
eed of a mile an hour. Thankful to 
> standing still for a moment, I was 
lopping inky perspiration from my 
ice and neck and hoping that the 
last of air as we went up in the open 
ize wouldn’t be too icy cold. 

Down the slope we had just 
aveled came a group of miners from 
ie first-shift. In their midst was this 
ttle lad, his head barely reaching 
¢ shoulder of an older boy, and I 
ked the superintendent about him. 
Well over fourteen,” he’d been 
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JOSEPHINE ROCHE 


—By the president of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company, who in 
1927 inaugurated a significant plan 
for union-management cooperation 
in our American coal fields. — 

Ten years later, then assistant 
secretary of the U. S. Treasury, she 
was chairman of President Roose- 
velt’s Interdepartmental Committee 
on Health and Welfare — which 
called the National Health Confer- 
ence of 1938 and broke fresh ground 
in the field of social security. 

Miss Roche returned this spring 
from an exploratory postwar trip to 
Britain and the Continent. A second 
article will deal with the British 
Labour Party’s program for national- 
ization of coal mining. - 


brought to the pit some months be- 


my benefit, he made all the proper 
answers. Yes, he liked his work. His 
father and older brother worked in 
the mine and he had always expected 
to join them as soon as he could leave 
school. His mother. hadn’t wanted 
him to, “but she was all right about 
it now.” 

“You see,” said the superintendent, 
“we still have some of the good old- 
timers left who believe in coal mining 
and want their sons to follow in their 
footsteps.” He added that it was too 
bad so many parents were not of this 
sort but were opposed to their sons 
“going down.” Nothing was more im- 
portant, he remarked, for the recovy- 
ery of the industry than to overcome 
this growing unwillingness of fathers 
and mothers to let their sons become 


fore by his father and since then had miners. 


gone through the six weeks preem- 


ployment training and the four weeks _ 


personal supervision. in underground 
work as required by a regulation put 
into effect in 1944. When some ques- 
tions were asked the boy himself for 


The superintendent was not alone 
in this point of view. An_ official 
“Documentation Folder” from the 
British Ministry of Fuel and Power 
states: , 

In normal times virtually the whole 
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British Combine 
Three hours of underground school is part of the training program for young pit beginners at a Sheffield colliery 


Po i 
Geog Ree ie ae ’ British Fntormation Services = 
a short work shift, wartime “Bevin boys” listen to a lecture on safety precautions 


manpower of the coal mining industry 
is recruited from boys on leaving school 
at fourteen and fifteen years. Recruit- 
ment from that source, though still con- 
siderable, is insufficient to overcome 
“wastage” and it has been supple- 
mented as a wartime measure by new 
entrants of more mature age. . . . In 
1942 a committee was set up under Sir 
John Forster which made a series of 
recommendations: for the more system- 
atic training of juvenile entrants as part 
of a comprehensive scheme for restoring 
juvenile entry to its proper figure. 


And a major part of the intensive and 
continuing campaign which Labour 
government officials have been carry- 
ing on to improve the desperately 
serious coal situation has been directed 
to this end. 


Boy Power and Its Risks 


Recommendations and future plans 
for extended training and for raising 
the general school leaving age are 
many. A start has been made in de- 
veloping training centers. Attention 
and concern, however, are focused on 
programs through which, it is hoped, 
more boys will be attracted to coal 
mining—and not on any protective 
measure prohibiting their employment 
under eighteen (such as we have in 
the United States) in this most dan- 
gerous of occupations. 

Yet the accident rate among these 
young workers has long been recog- 
nized by the British as “deplorably 
high.” It is considerably worse than 
that for all age groups in the mines. 
Latest available government statistics 
on the numbers killed and injured 
per one thousand employed, show 
that as compared with a rate of 287 
for all underground workers, the rate 


for those 16 to 18 is 317; for boys | 


under 16 it is 338. In surface work at 
the mines the rate for all ages is 93; 
for the 16 to 18-year group, 134; 
while for boys under 16 it is 163. 
Parents in the mining districts may 
not be able to cite exact statistics, but 
no one realizes as well as they the 
dangers, hardships, and exhaustion 
the coal industry holds for their sons. 
Even before the war their determina- 
tion to see that their boys had a better 
chance than their fathers had resulted 
in a decrease in the ee fe of young 
people who joined thé mine forces 
each year. Both the rise of war indus- 
tries and the present labor shortage 
have opened many other jobs to which 
such boys have turned eagerly. — 
The strong trend away from the 
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mines shows up in comparative 
figures on the total number of ju- 
veniles employed. In 1938 there were 
27,600 boys under 16 and 42,800 be- 
tween 16 and 18 at work in the mines. 
In 1944 there were 14,700 under 16 
and 26,600 between 16 and 18. Or put 
another way, annufif,recruitment of 
lads for the pits had by 1944 fallen 
so sharply below the so-called “proper 
figure” by which annual “wastage” 
would “normally” be met that in that 
year there were only 10,389 juvenile 
entrants as against a total wastage of 
44,715. In 1945 only about 9,000 were 
recruited. 

This. year juvenile entrants may: 
number no more than 7,000—as es- 


‘timated early in the winter by an offi- 


cial of the National Miners’ Union 
which has its own corps of produc- 
tion directors aiding the government 
in efforts to increase coal output. 
Even while I was talking with this 
union official, a telephone call came 
to him from someone in the Teach- 
ers’ Organization saying that they 
had been asked for help in urging 
boys to go to the mines on leaving 
school. The appeal had come from 
the director recently appointed by the © 
Minister of Fuel and Power to carry 
on the drive for juvenile recruits. 

Teachers, it seemed, had long been 
adding their influence to that of par- 
ents against the pits. 


Postwar Change-over 


During the war the widening gap 
between annual wastage and the 
dwindling entrants was met by the 
government under its war powers 
by “abnormal recruitment.” This em- 
braced three chief groups: men or- 
dered back to the mines from the 
armed forces and from other indus- 
tries; “optants,” or lads gwen the 
choice between serving in the armed 
forces or the mines; and the “Bevin 
boys” who were directed to the mines 
by drawing lots under what was 
called a “ballot system.” 

After V-J Day, boys and youths 
were no longer directed or con-— 
scripted for the mines, but all who 
had been sent there during the war 
were frozen in their jobs under the 
Essential Work Order which re-_ 
mains in effect—as do other war- 
time controls—pending the final pas- 
sage of the Nationalization Bill. 
Those closely in touch with the situa- 
tion forecast that once the Essential 
Work Order ceased to operate, the 
exodus ‘of workers who are 


a 
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mines under compulsion and not 
from choice will be swift. 

With coal production at an all-time 
low, and with appeals for voluntary 
recruits bringing wholly insufficient 
response, the anxiety of the Labour 
government has been understandably 
acute as it confronts its role of owner 
and operator of the coal industry on 
which the recovery of the nation’s 
economic life so largely depends. Per- 
haps the thing “hardest to take” has 
been the steady worsening of practi- 
cally every factor in the coal situation 
in the year since the Labour Party’s 
victory. Coal output continued to fall 
off. By last January, it was a million 
tons a week below the prewar figure. 

Britain, formerly an exporter of 
coal, is not ghining enough for her 
own essential requirements. Last 
winter important industries and pub- 
lic utilities were dangerously under- 
stocked and threatened with shut- 
down. Long since, domestic consum- 
ers were: drastically limited in their 
total year’s supply of coal to 34 hun- 
dred weight in southern England, and 
to 50 hundred weight in the north 
and in Scotland. Meanwhile, whole- 
sale price at the pithead reached the 
almost prohibitive figure of $7.20 per 
ton. Yet half of the industry is run- 
ning “in the red,” kept going only 
through the “Coal Charges Account” 
levy, under which the more prosper- 
our collieries subsidize the others. 


Labour’s Mandate and_the Miners 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
leaders of the Labour government, 
looking grimly over the balance sheet 
of the business they are acquiring, 
have lamented: “If only it could have 
been done before!” Pointing out the 
long existing demoralization of the 
industry under private enterprise they 
say, “No one ever imagined or 
claimed that the decay of two decades 
could be remedied in six months.” 
They are conscious of the years of 
arduous effort which the far reaching 
and highly technical reorganization 
of the mines will require. The gov- 
ernment must look ahead, they hold. 
“Labour was given a mandate to re- 
plan the economy of the country, not 
to tinker with it.” 

Meanwhile, they have looked for 
understanding from the mine work- 
ers themselves, for a willingness to 
wait for improved working condi- 
tions contingent upon carrying out a 
long time program. They felt that the 

(Continued on page 271) 
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Frederic A. Delano: Catalyst 


A modest man has changed th 
his part in applying good sen 


Writinc aBouT Frepertc DELANO Is 
both heart warming and difficult. The 
heart warming part comes first, when 
one goes around talking over the pro- 
ject with Mr. Delano’s other friends. 
As they search their memories for 
facts and dates, and look through 
their bookshelves for city plans and 
committee reports, the atmosphere is 
always the same. We all feel the same 
way—a warmly affectiénate admira- 
tion for the man himself that goes ‘a 
long way beyond the facts and dates. 
And that is where the hard part be- 
gins. Mr. Delano’s most important 
contributions to American life are in- 
tangible and cannot be documented. 


He Happened to Be There 


As for his own attitude about his 
life and works, it is quite simple. 


With his delightful chuckle, he denies 


everything. Yes, he was there, but the 
elder Burnham, and Charles Norton, 
and the others, did it all. He hap- 
pened to be in Chicago when the 
Chicago plan was conceived, and in 
New York when the Russell Sage 
Foundation started on its New York 
regional plan. In Washington, after 
he arrived, the Park and Planning 
Commission was born. The fact is 
that Mr. Delano did a lot of hard 
work, which on the surface was much 
like any routine organization work— 


but clearly there was something in his 


accomplishments that was not done 
by work alone. 

Some of his friends admit that 
there is some truth in Mr. Delano’s 
general denials, and hunt for words 
to explain him. One of them calls him 
a catalyst. It is hard to define what 
he did, but by being there he caused 
things to happen. This may sound 
like the record of an extremely subtle, 


not to say Machiavellian, character, | 


but in fact it is just the opposite. The 
catalytic effect seems to have been 
that a great many influential people, 
some of them rather difficult, were so 
attached to Frederic Delano that they 
worked amicably together and accom- 


plished great things. 


Historically, Frederic A. Delang 


started with engineering. He began 
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DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


work in an engineering party for the 
C. B. & Q. Railway in 1885, the sum- 
mer after he graduated from Harvard 
with an A.B. degree. After a few 
months in the field he became an ap- 
prentice machinist in the shops; then 
he was appointed engineer of tests, 
and so on up the ladder. In later 
life, when such literary metaphors as 
“blueprinting” and “gearing” turned 
up in abstract discussions of public 
affairs, for him they would be no 
mere clichés, but words that threw 
the mind back to the material laws 
of nature an engineer must respect. 
At the age of thirty-seven, he be- 
came general manager of the C. B. 
& Q. at Chicago, and a few years 
later he was president of several rail- 
ways and receiver of one. By 1906 
when he was raising money to, pro- 
mote the Chicago plan, Mr. Delano 
had had the three standard American 
kinds of training—as an intellectual, 
as a skilled worker, and as a business- 
man—a combination not often found 
in one person. 
To complete this part of the pic- 
ture, we can skip to July 1918 when 
Major Delano of the Engineer Corps 
was assigned to the staff of General 
W. W. Atterbury in France, and soon 
afterward became assistant to Gen- 
eral F. V. Abbot, who was in charge 
of the American railway service to 
the battlefront and to Italy. This was 
engineering planning on the grand 
scale, afid Colonel Delano’s contribu- 


—By an engineer who, like his sub- 
ject, knows the value of coordinating 
structural planning and design, and 
whose many books and articles have 
applied the principle to our country’s 
welfare. 

Mr. Coyle spent the war years 1942 
to 1945 in England—first as lecturer 
on America for the British Ministry 
of Information, later as consultant for 
the U. S. Office of War Information. 
Readers will recall his vivid article 
‘What the British Face” in Survey 
Graphic’s special issue “The British 
and Ourselves.” 

He is now in Washington as ‘con- 


sultant for various government agen- 


cies, a 


e face of three great American cities and played 
se and foresight to national economic affairs. 


tion to its success was recognized with 
the Legion of Honor in 1919 and the 
DSM in 1920. ; 

So far, it is all according to Veblen: 
the engineer knows, and so the en- 
gineer should run things. Technocrats 
would approve. But engineering plan- 
ning, however admirable, is really 
only the foundation of planning for 
city or nation. Business and the army 
give to the superior officer so much 
control over his subordinates that op- 
erational plans can be enforced with 
a minimum of interference from the 
vagaries of human nature. In city and 
national plans the separate projects 
include engineering contracts that can 
be planned and directed by engineers, 
but the over-all plans themselves are 
something else. 

High-level planning is based on 
architecture and engineering, but its 
operation consists mainly in getting 
free and often conflicting people to 
cooperate voluntarily. The typical en- 
gineer cannot operate on this level be- 
cause he probably knows little abeut 
political human nature. Frederic 
Delano is an engineer, but not a typi- 
cal one, and his influence on high 
planning has to be accounted for in 
terms of intangible. human relations. 

First, Chicago 

The first recorded evidence of his 
interest in city planning was the 
Delano Plan of 1904, for collecting all 
but one of the Chicago railway term- 
inals in one central spot. This was 
later embodied in the Chicago Plan, 
but failed for the usual human rea- 
sons, to the vast inconvenience and 
disgust of thousands of Americans 
every year. It was only in the general 
plan of Chicago’ that Mr. Delano 
really got into action, , 

The Chicago Plan as a whole has 
had a good measure of success, over 
the years, evidenced most visibly in 


‘the beauty of the city’s waterfront. 


The idea was a direct outgrowth of 
the Exposition of 1893 and, farther 
back, of L’Enfant’s plan of Washing- 
ton and the historic European cil 
plans: -seusmon 4 4 

The Chicago Commercial Club h 


a committee on a city plan in 1901, 
and the Merchants’ Club had a simi- 
lar committee, in which Mr. Delano 
and the late Charles D, Norton were 
the moving spirits. In 1906, Mr. Del- 
ano was chairman of a finance com- 
mittee to raise money for the project. 
The two clubs merged, and formed 
a general committee for the plan, with 
Frederic Delano as secretary. Charles 
Norton, whom Mr. Delano. charac- 
terizes as a “ball of fire,” was chair- 
man. 

Mr. Delano was one of a committee 
of two to secure Daniel H. Burnham, 
who had designed the Exposition, as 
architect. Mr. Burnham, whose doc- 
tor had given him only three years 
to live, was reluctant to tackle so tre- 
mendous a job. He was finally per- 
suaded to devote his three years to 


this work which resulted in a great: 


volume describing the plan for Chi- 
cago’s future growth. Mr. Delano likes 
to recall that Mr. Burnham lived nine 
years. 

Mr. Delano “had a lot to do” also 
with publishing Wacker’s Manual in 
1916, a description of the plan. for 
use in the schools. That was thirty 
years ago, so a good many Chicagoans 
have grown up with the idea that 
their city always had plans for its own 
layout, some of which had been car- 
ried out. 

The Chicago Plan had the limita- 
tions of the historic city plans. It was 
concerned primarily with parks, mon- 
umental effects, and transportation. 
Here, as elsewhere, housing as a ma- 
jor concern was to come later, and 
what we now call urban redevelop- 
ment later’ still. 


In 1914 President Woodrow Wil- 
son appointed Mr. Delano a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Com- 
ing to Washington he served as vice- 
governor of the board for two years, 
but resigned in 1918 to go to France. 
_ Later he was chairman of the board 
and Federal Reserve agent in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Richmond, Va., 


from 1921 to 1936. 
New York, Next 


Meanwhile, Charles Norton had de- 
scended upon New York via govern- 
ment service at Washington and 
stirred up the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion to start the Regional Plan of 


New York and Its Environs. (A citi- 


zens organization to further the plan, 
the Regional Plan Association, is 


directed by his son, Charles McKim 


_ Norton.) Mr. Delano, also a member 
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Mr. Delano “caused things to happen’’ 


of the board of the Sage Foundation, 
was intimately associated with the 
New York project, and on Mr. Nor- 
ton’s death succeeded him as chair- 
man, helping to muster influential 
men and financial support for the 
enterprise. 

The New York plan, like that 
which these two men had helped set 

up in Chicago, has had results. It 
played an important part in bringing 
into being a city planning commis- 
sion, ond anticipated some of the 
physical improvements that Robert 
Moses has made as a vigorous park 
commissioner. Modern New York 
might even be called an offspring of 
Chicago, by way of the influence of 
Frederic Delano and his friend, 
Charles Norton. 

In Washington there had of course 
been from its start the L’Enfant plan, 
which covered only the central area 
as far out as Florida Avenue, in- 
cluded no adequate parks in the resi- 


dence districts and no control of pri- 
vate building. The McMillan report in 
1901, prepared with Mr. Burnham’s 
help, and recommending the purchase 
of many park sites in town and in 
the still rural outskirts, was almost 
entirely neglected for twenty years. 
Urban growth during World War I 
covered some of the proposed park 


sites. 


The National Capital 


In 1921, it was high time for Wash- 
ington to start planning in earnest. 
‘The American Civic Association 
(now the American Planning and 
Civic Association) asked Mr. Delano 
to head a Committee of One Hun- 
dred in Washington, while the Asso- 
ciation set up committees in other 
parts of the country to urge that Con- 
gress give more intelligent considera- 
tion to the needs of the national capi- 
tal. It was not enough to have a static 
plan; the city needed a continuous 
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organ of guidance tor its growth. 

Mr. Delano organized the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred in 1922, and was 
its chairman for twenty years. As a 
result of the committee’s work Con- 
gress passed an act setting. up the Na- 
tional Capital Park Commission in 
1924, and two years later made it the 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. Mr. Delano was ap- 
pointed to the latter commission by 
President Coolidge in 1926 and later 
became its chairman. He was also 
chairman of the Washington Housing 
Association. Working quietly and 
persistently in these posts, Mr. Delano 
has been a potent influence not only 
in the physical improvement of Wash- 
ington but also in the development of 
new methods of city planning. 

The first extraordinary feature of 
the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission was its power not 
only to propose improvements in the 
city but to buy land for parks and 
playgrounds. Washington had fallen 
behind other cities because the pro- 
cess of land buying by Act of Con- 
gress was so slow that opposing real 
estate interests could nearly always 
stall a project till the end of the life 
of a Congress and so kill it. But the 
commission had an appropriation and 
could buy land without a separate act. 
This was the key to progress. Mr. 
Delano examined much of the land 
himself and helped when necessary 
in negotiating prices and buying or 
condemning property. Most of the un- 
developed lands proposed for pur- 
chase by the McMillan report have 


= 


been acquired and many more De- 
sides. 

Congress authorized the commis- 
sion to plan outside the boundaries of 
the District of Columbia, and to co- 
operate with planning agencies in 
Maryland and Virginia, including a 
contribution of a third to a half of 
the cost of approved projects. Mary- 
land has set up a corresponding com- 
mission and the two work closely to- 
gether. In Virginia, the cooperation 1s 
with the local government. 

One result of this teamplay is the 
extension of Rock Creek Park into 
Montgomery County, Maryland. The 
county was persuaded to put up two 
thirds of the cost of $801,000, with 
some qualms as to the burden of the 
debt, but in a few years property 
values rose from $34,000,000 to $110, 
000,000. 

Mr. Delano was largely responsible 
for the timely purchase of the old 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal along 
the Potomac, having thriftily sug- 
gested that the commission pick the 
moment when the owner was trying 
to borrow money from the RFC. He 
finally brought about the purchase of 
the site for the Washington airport, 
and also the much larger Camp 
Springs site, now called Andrews 
Field, and used during the war by 
the army. This field is expected to 
be able to accommodate the great 
long-distance planes of the future. 
They say at the commission that these 
acquisitions were pushed through by 
Mr. Delano “practically _ single- 


handed.” 


He is also given no little part of 


the credit for several good laws that 
concern the District. One is the Alley 
Dwelling Act of 1934, promoted by 
Mr. Delano and General U. S. Grant, 
Ill, who is now chairman of the 
National Park and Planning Com- 
mission. The Alley Dwelling Au- 
thority (now the National Capital 
Housing Authority) had already 
cleared up some of the alley slums 
before the war, and made a proht 
doing it. During the emergency it 
built war housing. 


A Land Transfer Law of 1932 al- 


lows public authorities to transter 
land from one to another tor its most 
efficient use, with the approval of the 


National Park and Planning Com- 


mission, thus avoiding the delay and 
confusion of getting a special Act 
of Congress for each transaction. The 
Street Closing and Readjustment Act 


transfers from Congress to the com- 


missioners the job of closing and re- 
arranging streets in the District. An- 
other achievement is the unified Rec- 
reation Board, established in 1942, and 
credited mainly to Mr. Delano’s ef- 
forts. This board has not only co- 
ordinated the regular public recrea- 
tion services, but has been of outstand- 
ing value to servicemen in Washing- 
ton during the war. 


Planning for the Nation 


In Chicago, in New York, and ih 
Washington, Frederic, Delano thus 
took a leading part in the making of 
great plans which have changed those 


three cities notably for the better. On — 
the national scene, he was called to act > 


as chairman of the National Planning 
“Board, an institution that came before 
its time, and died, not without issue 
but without making any comparably 
great changes: in the nation. 

The National Planning Board was 
appointed by Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt in 1933 under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery. Act. Mr. Delano 
happened to be the President's uncle, 
but he also had been head city plan- 
ner for the capital under President ~ 
Coolidge and President Hoover. He — 
was the natural choice for the unpaid 
and thankless job of trying to set up 
a sensible planning agency for the 
federal government. ; 

National economic planning _ is 
naturally more difficult than city plan- 
ning, because of American ideas as 
to the functions of government. Ci 
government is now regarded by busi- 

(Continued on page 269) 
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Blueprint for an Atomic Charter 


ae again Americans address themselves to the opinions of all mankind— 
this time in drafting a momentous open covenant, openly arrived at. 


IN ALL THE FLOOD OF COMMENTS ABOUT 
the Baruch proposals to the United 
Nations Commission on Atomic En- 
ergy, I failed to come upon any ref- 
erence to the almost incredible fact 
that the method employed in this 
most delicate and difficult of all nego- 
tiations is—public diplomacy. If there 
is any one field where it would have 
seemed impossible to apply Woodrow 
Wilson’s formula, “open covenants 
openly arrived at,” surely it would 
seem to be in the field of security and 
above all in dealing with the ultimate 
secret of the ultimate weapon. | 

Yet Bernard M. Baruch’s approach 
in dealing with this gravest of all 
problems was to call for the fullest 
consideration not merely among the 
members of the United Nations Com- 
mission in open session but in the 
form of public discussion by press, 
radio, and debate, here at home and 
in all other countries which can’ be 
reached by the stimulus of the chal- 
lenge. 

Mr. Baruch spoke as the United 
States representative on the United 
Nations Commission on Atomic En- 
ergy. There are, as he is well aware, 
dangers in this method in attempting 
to reach an international agreement 
on so vital a subject. As he himself 
indicated, the public as yet knows 
only part of the problem which the 
scientists have created for us and the 


conclusions reached will therefore be _ 


based on insufficient acquaintance 
with the facts. But Mr. Baruch is 
right in thinking that the disadvan- 
tage is far outweighed by the gain in 
general understanding of both the 
problem and the solution. 


( 


“By All for All” 


Like Lincoln, whom he quoted so 
effectively at the close of his address, 
and Wilson, whose method he fol- 
lowed even to the enumeration of 
Fourteen Points, Mr. Baruch appealed 
to the peoples of the world rather than 
merely to their governments. In his 
opening words there was a modern 
echo of Jefferson’s call to the opinion 
of mankind in our Declaration of In- 
dependence. He made it altogether 
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JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
—<——— 
BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—Against the background of seven 
months study in which a remarkable 
nucleus of physical and social scien- 
tists, engineers and experts in law en- 
forcement have participated, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace appraises the 
Baruch program and Gromyko’s al- 
ternative proposals. 


clear that they were directed not only 
to his ‘“‘fellow members’’ of the 
Atomic Energy Commission but also 
to “my fellow citizens of the world.” 
Governments alone, he said, cannot 
ensure “the promise of a new life, 
freed from the heart-stopping fears 
that now beset the world. . .. The 
hunger of men’s spirit . . . can be 
cured by the conquest of fear and... 
faith in each other; faith that we 
want to work together towards sal- 
vation.” Phrases like these scattered 
through the opening and closing of 
his address, came to climax in a sen- 
Lenice; aes 

“The pattern of salvation must be 
worked out by all for all.” 

However, Mr. Baruch’s noble effort 
to enlist the support of all right-think- 
ing people for a plan to control the 
greatest source of power in the world 
was not left in the cloud-land of good 
intentions. There was a scarcely dis- 
guised reference to the Kellogg Pact 
in the statement that “previous fail- 
ures have been recorded in trying the 
method of simple renunciation, unsup- 
ported by effective guarantees of se- 
curity and armament limitation.” In- 


stead of this philosophy of the late 
Senator Borah and his adherents, “the 


peoples want a program, not com- 
posed merely of pious thoughts but of 
enforceable sanctions — an interna-— 
tional law with teeth in it.” — 

Here the voice of Woodrow Wilson 


breaks once more the silence of past 
years with reminder of a ringing sen- 


tence in his address to the Senate on 
January: 22, 1917:- Sa 


“If the peace presently to be made 
is to endure it must be a peace made 
secure by the organized mayor force 


of mankind.” 
The Veto 


This “major force” was not, how- 
ever, organized to act freely against 
an aggressor by the Charter of the 
United Nations as adopted at the 
Golden Gate. The veto power vested 
there in five great powers enables any 
one of them to block action in the Se- 
curity, «councils Dheretoress Mic. 
Baruch hit strongly and directly at 
the veto power “as it affects this par- 
ticular problem.” Otherwise, the 
“Atomic Charter” he proposed would 
remain within the framework of the 
San Francisco Charter—with the veto 
power intact except as it applies in the 
field of atomic energy. It was the con- 
trary course that Andrei Gromyko, 
representative of Soviet Russia on the 
United Nations Commission on 
Atomic Energy, put forward the fol- 
lowing ‘week in his alternative pro- 
gram. : 
Clearly Mr. Baruch’s stand fits in 
well with the trend of American opin- 
ion, which has been developing 
strongly in this direction ever since 
the bomb burst over Hiroshima. But 
just how would his proposal work 
out? In making it very clear that he 
was concerned with the veto power 
only as it affects this particular prob- 


. . . ° 
lem, nothing in his address stands out » 


more forcefully than the statement 
that “there must be no veto to pro- 
tect those who violate their solemn 
agreements not to develop or use 
atomic energy for destructive pur- 
poses.” That sentence is surely a re- 


‘minder that the surrender of the veto 


which he calls for is a major surren- 
der of sovereignty, not a minor one, 
for it deals with the power to make 
war in the atomic age. No other ex- 
ercise of power by a sovereign state 
can measure up to this. 
Consequently Mr. Gromyko’s clear- 
cut statement before the United Na- 
tions Commission, that the Soviet 
government opposes any surrender of 


the veto in the field of atomic energy, 
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was to be expected in view of its Con- 
sistent and reiterated support of the 
veto right. 

In a Draft Convention prepared by 
the Carnegie Endowment Committee 
on Atomic Energy the issue was dealt 
with in a somewhat different way. It 
proposed the creation of an Inter- 
national Commission (the Baruch re- 
port calls for an International Atomic 
Development Authority) with power 
to investigate and to recommend ac- 
tion by the Security Council. The 
Commission would vote by majority 
and four of its nine members would 
be appointed by the Assembly, thus 
giving the small nations a chance for 
representation. Its work would be to 
prevent the need for police action by 
bringing to light any suspicious ac- 
tivity on the part of any state. 

If the case were sufficiently grave 
to call for police action by the Se- 
curity Council and yet such action 
was vetoed, the member states could 
still take action among themselves 
against the lawless nation and work 
this out by cooperation. They would 
be permitted to refuse the shipment 
of radioactive materials or other sup- 
plies of atomic war to the criminal 
nations. In addition, “the signatory 
States [should] undertake to retaliate, 
immediately and with all the means 
at their disposal, against any State 
which resorts to the use of atomic 
weapons” in waging war against any 
other nation. This is surely an effec- 
tive method of remedying any in- 
adequacy in police measures. 

The question of the veto has been 
in the mind of everyone whenever the 


Charter of the United Nations has. 


been mentioned as a safeguard for 
world peace. Protests against its use 
have been futile and will continue to 
be so as long as the argument is a 
purely political one. That is because 
the veto is part of a political strategy 
which not only Soviet Russia, but any 
great power, might find it to its ad- 
vantage to use when it feels that its 
own “vital interests” are being jeopar- 
dized by a combination of other na- 
tions against it. There are political 


questions on which the USA would 
_ be as ready as Soviet Russia to invoke 


the veto. Yet every thoughtful person 
knows that unless this insistence upon 
the sovereign rights of a nation can 


be lessened by international agree- 


ment the organization of the United 


Nations will remain weak and in- 
menecrives “Wy er") 


_ There is, however, more involved 


in Mr. Baruch’s proposals than the 
control of atomic energy. At last the 
debate on world government is lifted 
out of the vague metaphysics of the 
theorists and dealt with in practical 
terms. The doors upon the new era 
of international organization, which 
have remained closed against all the 
blasts of political theories, are to be 
pried open by cooperative effort. We 
offer something real in the place of 
sovereignty. To quote Mr. Baruch: 


The United States proposes the crea- 
tion of an International Atomic Devel- 
opment Authority, to which should be 
entrusted all phases of the development 
and use of atomic energy, starting with 
the raw material and including: 

Managerial control or ownership of 
all atomic energy activities potentially 
dangerous to world security. 

Power to control, inspect, and license 
all other atomic activities. 


The duty of fostering the beneficial - 


uses of atomic energy. 

Research and development responsi- 
bilities of an affirmative character in- 
tended to put the Authority in the fore- 
front of atomic knowledge and thus to 
enable it to comprehend, and therefore 
to detect, misuse of atomic energy. To 
be effective, the Authority must itself 
be the world’s leader in the field of 
atomic knowledge and development and 
thus supplement its legal authority with 
the great power inherent in possession 
of leadership in knowledge. 


Dominion and Ownership 


The International Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority (IADA, as it will 
doubtless be called) is drafted along 
lines which recall the Lilienthal Re- 
port* but differs from that State De- 
partment document in being less rigid 
and more adjustable to circumstance. 
This is made very clear in the two 
first points of the fourteen-point pro- 
gram quoted in full in these pages. 
Instead of throwing everything under 
the caption of ownership, we have a 
new use of the word dominion to in- 
dicate the kind of control which the 


Authority would exercise over raw. 


materials. This word was carefully 
chosen to convey a new concept in the 
ill-defined realm which lies between 
economics and politics. It is signifi- 
cant that the word has a greater politi- 
cal than economic connotation. 

The third of Mr. Baruch’s fourteen 


*A Report on the International Control of | 


Atomic Energy, prepared by_a board of con- 
sultants for the U. — State Department headed 
by David E, Lilienthal, chairman of the Tennes- 
Anta Agontyg See ee an Atomic 
Graphic Ais wv ‘2 rofessor hotwell, Survey 


United Nations? 


points passes from raw materials to 
the production of the highly danger- 
ous fissionable materials. In the text 
distributed at the first meeting of the 
Commission it was stated that this 
should be under complete managerial 
control, but Mr. Baruch added orally, 
“and ownership.” This can be con- 
strued as meaning that the ownership 
provision of the Lilienthal Report 
would come only in the final stages 
of the making of the weapon. If so, 
this is a major departure from the 
previous document. 

When an adequate system has been 
set up, the United States proposes 
that— 

“Manufacture — of 
shall stop; 

“Existing bombs shall be disposed 
of pursuant to the terms of the treaty; 

“The Authority shall be in posses- 
sion of full information as to the 
know-how for the production of 
atomic energy.” 

Finally, “condign. punishments [are 
to be] set up for violations of the rules 
of control, which are to be stigmatized 
as international crimes.” This is the 
only part of the document which has 
a backward, not a forward, look. 
Punishment for crime has only one 
recognized purpose in civilized coun- 
tries and that is the prevention of the 
crime itself. It may be that this is a 
stronger way of stating the conse- 
quences of violation than the warn. 
ing that prior preventive action is tc 
be expected whenever there is any 
reason to suspect that a nation is plan. 
ning atomic war. ; 

It should be added that the 
Gromyko plan, while not satisfactory 
to the United States for more reason: 
than can be set forth here, does con 
tain an important emphasis upon the 
need for a free interchange of scien 
tific information between countrie: 
and insists that the suspicion whick 
poisons international relations b 
eliminated by “the establishment of : 
system_of control to see that the ob 
ligations contained in the agreement 
are observed.” 


Let us hope that this means th 
working out of a system by whicl 
atomic energy will be harnessed fo 
peaceful uses. Mr. Gromyko insist 
that this is the fundamental purpos 
of the Soviet government. It is cer 
tainly our own. Therefore, why ca: 
not we begin making, an Atom: 
Peace by making an Atomic. Truc 
under the benign auspices of — 


bombs 


atomic 


Bernard Baruch’s Fourteen Points 


(1) General—The Authority should set up a thorough 
an for control of the field of atomic energy, through vari- 
1s forms of ownership, dominion, licenses, operation, in- 
ection, research and management by competent personnel. 
fter this is provided for, there should be as little interfer- 
wce as may be with the economic plans and’ the present 


ivate, corporate and state relationships in the several coun- 
ies involved. 


(2) Raw Materials—The Authority should have as one 
Fits earliest purposes to obtain and maintain complete and 
curate information on world supplies of uranium and 
jorium and to bring them under its dominion. The precise 
attern of control for various types of deposits of such ma- 
rials will have to depend upon the geological, mining, 
fining and economic facts involved in different situations. 
The Authority should conduct continuous surveys so that 
will have the most complete knowledge of the world 
eology of uranium and thorium. Only after all current 
formation on world sources of uranium and thorium js 
nown to us all can equitable plans be made for their pro- 
uction, refining, and distribution. 


(3) Primary Production Plants— The Authority should 
kercise complete managerial control of the production of 
ssionable materials. This means that it should control and 
perate all plants producing fissionable materials in danger- 
us quantities and must own and control the product of 
vese plants. 


(4) Atomic Explosives—The Authority should be given 
le and exclusive right to conduct research in the field of 
tomic explosives. Research activities in the field of atomic 
xplosives are essential in order that the Authority may keep 
1 the forefront of knowledge in the field of atomic energy 
nd fulfill the objective of preventing illicit manufacture 
f bombs. Only by maintaining its position as the best in- 
rmed agency will the Authority be able to determine the 
ne between intrinsically dangerous and non-dangerous 
tivities. : 


(5)Strategic Distribution of Activities and Materials— 
he activities entrusted exclusively to the Authority, because 
ley are intrinsically dangerous to security, should be dis- 
ibuted throughout the world. Similarly, stockpiles of raw 
taterials and fissionable materials should not be centralized. 


(6) Non-Dangerous Activities— A function of the Au- 
iority should be promotion of the peacetime benefits of 
tomic energy. 

Atomic research (except in explosives), the use of research 
sactors, the production of radioactive tracers by means of 
on-dangerous reactors, the use of such tracers and to some 
xtent the production of power should be open to nations 
nd their citizens under reasonable licensing arrangements 
om the Authority. Denatured materials, whose use we 
now also requires suitable safeguards, should be furnished 
yr such purposes by the Authority under lease or other 
rangement. Denaturing seems to have been overestimated 
the public as a safety measure. 


% 7) Definition of Dangerous and Non-Dangerous Ac- 
yities— Although a reasonable dividing line can be drawn 
tween dangerous and non-dangerous activities, it is not 
rd and fast. Provision should, therefore, be made to assure 
stant reexamination of the questions, and to permit re- 


-overies may require. 


ion of the’ dividing line as changing conditions and new. 


(8) Operations of Dangerous Activities— Any plant 
dealing with uranium or thorium after it once reaches the 
potential of dangerous use must be not only subject to the 
most rigorous and competent inspection by the Authority, 
byt its actual operation shall be under the management, 
siypervision and control of the Authority. 


(9) Inspection— By assigning intrinsically dangerous ac- 
tivities exclusively to the Authority, the difficulties of inspec- 
tion are reduced. If the Authority is the only agency which 
may lawfully conduct dangerous activities, then visible opera- 
tion by others than the Authority will constitute an unam- 
biguous danger signal. Inspection will also occur in connec- 
tion with the licensing functions of the Authority. 


(10) Freedom of Access—Adequate ingress and egress 
for all qualified representatives of the Authority must be 
assured. Many of the inspection activities of the Authority 
should grow out of, and be incidental to, its other functions. 
Important measures of inspection will be associated with the 
tight control of raw materials, for this is a kex:tone of the 
plan. The continuing activities of prospecting, survey, and 
research in relation to raw materials will be designed not 
only to serve the affirmative development functions of the 
Authority, but also to assure that no surreptitious operations 
are conducted in the raw materials field by nations or their 
citizens. 


(11) Personnel—The personnel of the Authority should 
be recruited on a basis of proven competence, but also so 
far as possible on an international basis. 


(12) Progress by Stages—A primary step in the creation 
of the system of control is the setting forth in comprehensive 
terms of the functions, responsibilities, powers, and limita- 
tions of the Authority. Once a charter for the Authority has 
been adopted, the Authority and the system of control for 
which it will be résponsible will require time to become fully 
organized and effective. The plan of control will, therefore, 
have to come into effect in successive stages. These should 
be specifically fixed in the charter or means should be other- 
wise set forth in the charter for transitions from one stage 
to another, as contemplated in the resolution of the United 
Nations Assembly which created this commission. | 


(13) Disclosures—In the deliberations of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Atomic Energy, the United States is 
prepared to make available the information essential to a 
reasonable understanding of the proposals which it ad- 
vocates. Further disclosures must be dependent, in the in- 
terests of all,. upon the effective ratification of the treaty. 
When the Authority is actually created, the United States 
will join the other nations in making available the further 
information essential to that organization for the perform- 
ance of its function. As the successive stages of international 
control are reached, the United States will be prepared to 
yield, to the extent required by each stage, national control 
of activities in this field to the Authority. 


(14) International Control—There will be questions 
about the extent of control to be allowed to national bodies, 


when the Authority is established. Purely national authorities 


for control and development of atomic energy should to the 
extent necessary for the effective operation of the Authority 


be subordinate to it. This is neither an endorsement nor a 


disapproval of the creation of national authorities. The Com- 
mission should evolve a clear demarcation of the scope of 
duties and responsibilities of such national authorities. 


“ 


If We Want Schools— 


: ae Chere mie! 
> st hav > Why are thousands leaving the profession? Why are 
We must have more teachers. ) g 


teachers co 


THE FIRST POSTWAR SCHOOL YEAR ENDED 
last month. During the difficult years 
after Pear] Harbor, the shortages and 
handicaps under which educators and 
pupils labored were accepted as in- 
evitable in wartime. But the sobering 
months between the joy and relief of 
V-J Day, and the June when the first 
crop of postwar graduates received 
their diplomas, made it clear that the 
end of hostilities did not mean. the 
automatic solution of school problems. 
Largest among these looms the 
teacher shortage—now seen as the ma- 
jor difficulty of the postwar period, as 
it was of the war years. 

Selective Service, which rejected one 
registrant out of three because of 
physical, mental or educational de- 
ficiencies, brought home the need for 
more schools and better schools. As 
the director of Selective Service 
pointed out: ; 


It was the naive assumption of too 
many that American education was so 
general that surely there were no per- 
sons who had not obtained the equival- 
ent of a fourth grade education. The 
revelation of the first report of the di- 
rector of Selective Service was therefore 
startling. 

There were 347,048 registrants in the 
two registrations prior to Pearl Harbor 
who made their mark on the registra- 
tion cards because they could not write 


BEULAH AMIDON 


—By an associate editor, who this 
month turns from a series of articles 
on industrial relations to consider an 
urgent problem in the field of educa- 


tion. 


their names. A little more than 125,000 
were white, and 220,052 were Negroes. 

The educational needs of returned 
servicemen is another aspect of the 
same disturbing problem. Thus, the 
New York Adult Education Council, 
in its annual report, cited figures 
which show that among New York 
City’s 735,000 army and navy veterans 
of World War HU, there are 455,000 
who lack high school diplomas, as 
against 280,000 who have completed 
high school or gone to college. Of the 
161,000 young New Yorkers who 
never attended high school, the edu- 
cational range is from 
through the elementary grades. 


Inequalities of Opportunity 


The war experience also served to 
highlight the inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity from state to state. 
The facts frequently had been re- 
ported, notably in the “Inventory of 
Public School Expenditures in the 
United States” by John K. Norton 
and Eugene S. Lawler, published by 
the American Council on Education 
in 1944. This survey showed that the 


illiteracy ° 
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lleges half empty? How can we ensure sound education for our youth: 


best financed school systems in th 
United States expended $6,000 « 
more for each classroom unit in 193! 
40, while the poorest financed schoo 
expended less than $100. “That $1¢ 
per classroom unit covered teacher 
salary, books, and equipment, and a 
other expenses of running a school. 

The upper 10 percent of school sy: 
tems, the inquiry revealed, “typicall 
expend $4,115 a year per classroor 
unit. With this amount of money avai 
able to pay for the schooling of eac 
group of 30 children in elementar 
school and 27 ‘pupils in high schoo 
a board of education may provide a: 
excellent teacher and all the othe 
things which add up to first rate edu 
cational opportunity.” There are mor 
than 2,000,000 children who compos 
this favored 10 percent. 

At the other end of the scale, ther 
are more than 2,000,000 children at 
tending schools where the medias 
expenditure is $500 per classroon 
unit; and of these, there are over 38. 
000 children in schools with annua 
costs per classroom below $100. 

The greatest number of Selectiv 
Service rejections were in states witl 
the lowest educational expenditure: 

The “Inventory” also underscore: 
the “shocking revelation” of the 1941 
Census as to the number of childres 
not attending any kind of school. O 


At least two million children attend schools like this, with annual expenditure for each classroom unit soe or less 
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s and girls between the ages of 
and fifteen, there were in the last 
sus year 1,908,299 who had not be- 
their schooling, or who had 
ypped out.” This number “was 
stantially increased during the 
pamphlet summary of the “In- 
tory,” recently published under the 
“Unfinished Business in Ameri- 


Education,” gives three reasons 


7 so many of the nation’s children 
out of school: 


here is little incentive to go to 
ols which are so meagerly fAnanced 
they provide very poor education 
therefore lack holding power; school 
ials who do not have enough money 
yay for the adequate education of 
dren already in school are not likely 
nforce compulsory attendance laws; 
rant parents often have little realiza- 
of the importance of schooling for 
- children, and feel they must put 
- children to work as soon as pos- 
- to add to the family income. Thus 
cious circle develops: children who 
not go to school usually become 
rant parents, and ignorant parents 
to keep their children out of school. 


ere in brief outline is the unmet 
inadequately met educational 
1. It is a discouraging backdrop 
the current picture of a mounting 
her shortage in American school 
sms. 
ost of the millions of men and 
aen discharged from the armed 
es have returned to civilian occu- 
ons. Recanversion is well ahead of 
dule. A substantial (though de- 


sing) number of individuals are 


ving unemployment compensa- 
Nevertheless, the school year 
sd with most states reporting little 
© improvement in teacher supply. 
many communities, the number 
quality of the teaching force, 
sh declined during the war, 
ved even further deterioration 
ng the first postwar school year. 


The Size of the Problem 


ne of the best yardsticks for meas- 
g the current shortage, and the 
ional equipment of available 
s, is the number of instructors 
- emergency certificates because 
are unable to meet their states’ 
requirements for regular certifi- 
A great many of these emer- 
y permits of necessity have been 
| to young women scarcely more 
re than their pupils, and many 
ls and women over a wide age 


range who themselves have had no 
more than a high school education, 
and little or no professional training. 

The number of emergency certifi- 
cates issued increased by leaps and 
bounds during the war years: 1940-41, 
2,305; 1941-42, 4,655; 1942-43, 38,285; 
1943-44, 69,423. Supplementing these 
U. S. Office of Education figures, the 
National Education Association re- 
ported a partially estimated total of 
78,665 teachers with emergency cer- 
tificates in 1944-45. And for the first 
postwar school year, the U. S. Office 
of Education figure (partially esti- 
mated) is 108,932. In other words, in 
1941-42, about one public school 
teacher in every 200 failed to meet the 


legal requirements for a certificate. 


In 1945-46, one teacher in eight held 
an “emergency” permit. Though some 
emergency teachers, especially those 
who had had professional training but 
were past the retirement age, proved 
to be excellent instructors, many were 
appointed only as a last resort—the 


alternative was to close another class- 


room. 

‘There are two major reasons for 
the growing shortage: the number of 
teachers who have left the profession 


since the beginning of rearmament in 


1940; the decline in the enrollment in 
teacher training institutions. 

In 1941-42, public elementary and 
secondary schools employed 926,890 


teachers. Since that school year, ‘the 


total number of teaching positions has 


a“ 


Ewing Galloway 
Budgeting for this kind of classroom means higher pay and better teachers 


declined by 58,000, and 280,000 teach- 


ers have abandoned the profession. 
More than one fourth of the 280,000 
left because of military and related 
wartime services and, so far, a rela- 
tively small proportion of them have 
sought reappointment. Another one 
fourth were attracted by better: oppor- 
tunities in war industry, and only a 
fraction of these had returned to the 
classroom by the end of the first post- 
war school year. The rest left to ac- 
cept employment in nonteaching 
civilian occupations, or because of 
marriage, old age retirement, and 
other reasons. 


Salaries 


The greatest single reason why 
trained teachers have been leaving the 
profession in such numbers in the 


“past six years is to better themselves 


in income and status. This is the con- 


clusion of all students of the problem. . 


U. S. Office of Education figures show 
that the average annual salary for 


‘teachers increased from $1,441 in 1939- 


40 to $1,728 in 1943-44. For the follow- 
ing year, it was estimated by the Of- 
fice as $1,786, and the 1945-46 esti- 


mate is “somewhat more than $1,900.” 


This increase is encouraging, but it 


must be borne in mind that workers 
in private industry, without higher 
education or professional training, 
earn, on the average, at least $500 
more a year than the typical teacher. 
Further, the 25 percent increase in 
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median salaries is substantially below 
increased costs of living for the same 
period. Finally, these median figures 
mask a wide range as between states, 
and as between communities within 
the states. 

Thus, National Education Associa- 
tion figures show that in 1944-45, 
when the median public school salary 
was $1,728, there were 197,000 teach- 
ers, out of a total of 868,000, whose 
salary for the year was less than $1,- 
200; and of these, 28,000 were paid 
below $600. In other words, 20 teach- 
ers in every 100 that year received 
less than $1,200; 3 in every 100, less 
than $600. 

The salary levels also account for 
the high turnover in teaching posi- 
tions, particularly in a period of short- 
age, when the poorer schools are con- 
stantly “raided” by school systems 
offering more attractive salaries and 
better equipment. Thus, in each of 
the last three war years, from 15 to 
20 percent of the public school teach- 
ers were new to their positions. The 
National Education Association com- 
ments: “The greatest amount of 


shifting has been in the Middlewest, 


Percentage of 
Classroom Units 


highest 


the South, and in a few New England 
states. . . . Lhese are the areas also 
characterized by large proportions of 
low salaried positions.” ; 

It is, of course, true that some chil- 
dren in ill-equipped crossroads schools 
may get more from their schooling 
than others in scientifically designed 
classrooms. A teacher of imagination 
and sympathy may work educational 
miracles, even though her wage is on 
a poverty level. It is a fact, however, 
that most gifted teachers are drawn 
to school systems that pay good sal- 
aries and provide adequate equipment 
for their work. 


Security 


Along with the unfavorable -earn- 
ings of teachers, as compared with op- 
portunities in other fields, goes’ lack 
of security. Since 1940, several state 
and large city school systems have 
established retirement schemes, or 
strengthened existing plans. Between 
1940 and 1946, the number of teach- 
ers covered by old age retirement pro- 
visions increased from 76 percent to 
more than 99 percent. While some of 
these retirement plans are generous, 
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Ghart from “Unfinished Business in American Educa 


many provide old age allowance 
meager as to be almost meaning 

Another source of insecurity is 
fact that thousands of school syst 
still bar married women. teach 
Many girls hesitate to prepare th 
selves for a profession which in 
many communities would be cl 
to them if they married. 

Teacher tenure provisions have b 
strengthened somewhat during 
war period, but the average teac 
still faces an annual uncertainty as 
contract renewal. Another pro 
sional ,drawback is the difficulty 
placement. Public school teachers h 
no centralized employment exchar 
and some of the existing services 
inefficient and expensive. 

A less tangible, but very persuas 
reason why so many teachers h 
abandoned the classroom in rec 
years, and now are reluctant to 
turn to it, is the lack of respect 
corded teaching as a profession. 
spite of the high educational sta 
ards set by law in many school : 
tems, and in spite of the importa 
of the teacher’s influence on the ¢ 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Occupational Brief No. 76 


Vest Pocket Counselors 


How World War II veterans are using a unique army scheme which provides ad- 
vice and information on 110 jobs—from airplane mechanics to tung-nut farming. 


ETHEL RAYNOR McDONALD 


ge American GI, THE MOST sUR- 
yed soldier who ever went to war, 
reaping rewards in job guidance 
Jay from the endless forms he filled 
t during his army service. 

What he used to do, what he did © 
the service, and his plans for ci- 
ian life are matters of record. Clas- 
ied, sifted and analyzed, the data 
ym questionnaires and interviews 
> helping the occupational guidance 
ople—USES, Civil Service, Red 
oss, Veterans Administration, and 
> army—give an ex-serviceman the 
1d of advice he needs to secure the 
) or the training he wants. 

When the complete story of the 
‘veys of army personnel is told, it 
y reveal definite trends showing 
w men changed in the, war years. 
ie former soldier is bound to be 
newhat different from the person 
was when he left school, farm, 
yp, factory or office to go to war. 
- was mass-fed; he had mass-slept, 
ss-bathed, studied, trained and 
ht. He had little choice about the 
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—By an army wife, who has just left 
a post in the War Department to join 
her husband, now with the Army of 
Occupation in Frankfurt. 

Many Survey Graphic readers will 
remember Mrs. McDonald’s earlier 
article, “Three R’s for Private Pete,” 
an account of the army’s special pro- 
gram for physically fit but illiterate 
GI’s (October 1944). 


way he was entertained. He listened 
to army lecturers, saw army films, 
read army newspapers, and was ori- 
ented on why we fought. In spite of 
himself he developed a concern with 
international affairs, where his former 
interests were distinctly localized. 
Army life, however, was not all 
supervised living. GI “bull sessions” 


drew men out of themselves to ven- 


ture opinions they had never ex- 
pressed before, in fact scarcely knew 
they held. In their travels, whether 


they went from Tennessee’s hills to. 


the crowded streets of Cairo, from 
Brooklyn’s “tree” toa coral strip in 


the Pacific, they had a chance to watch 
the customs of foreign peoples, learn 
strange ways of doing familiar things, 
pick up foreign phrases and new 
tastes in food, clothes, sports, enter- 
tainment. How much all this experi- 
ence touched former servicemen is of 
interest to their families, the commun- 
ity, the labor market, industry, and 
themselves. The army is still engaged 
in evaluating part of it. Some of this 
information is being put to very prac- 
tical use. 

The millions of individual records, 
along with surveys by vocational 
specialists, furnished the background 
for 110 booklets, army edited, gov- 
ernment published, which give vital 
information about 110 different kinds 
of jobs. If the ex-soldier wants to be 


an aircraft mechanic (his job in the 


service) he gets one of these “occu- 
pational briefs’—at the Separation 
Center, if he is still in uniform; or, 
if he is already a civilian, through the 
Veterans Administration or the U. S. 
Government Printing Office in Wash- 


Be 


War Department 


A new poultry farmer who made his plans while still in uniform 


ington. In it he finds out what a 
peacetime aircraft mechanic does, the 
required schooling, the earnings, the 
chances for advancement—and he 
compares his own traits and abilities 
with its description of the person 
kikely to succeed in that kind of work. 

There were 570,000. men war- 
trained and assigned in airplane main- 
tenance work for the armed forces. 
Though only 85,000 wanted to stay 
in the field, for that number not 
more than 49,000 new jobs are. ex- 
pected to develop in the next five 
years. Since many thousands of ex- 
perienced civilian mechanics also will 
compete for these jobs, an inexperi- 
enced man’s chances are vastly cur- 
tailed. 

Luckily, army schooling and on-the- 
job training count toward the certifi- 
cate requirements of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. What the ex- 
GI learned in the army is a mat- 
ter of record on that last blank he 
helped the counselor fill out—Form 
100—which he shows to school, union 
or prospective employer. . 


What They Planned 


Over a year ago (early in 1945, 
some weeks before V-E Day) two 
thirds of the soldiers surveyed were 
fairly sere of their plans: to go back 
to school, to start their own business, 
or to do ayparticular type of work for 
an employer. Another one sixth had 
tentative plans. The final sixth were 
undecided or inconsistent. Nearly 
four fifths of the men surveyed had 


worked for somebody else before they , 
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entered the army; 10 percent were in 
school, 8 percent were self-employed. 
Slightly over 2 percent had entered 
the army before the emergency. 
When specifically questioned, how- 
ever, only 8 percent said they wanted 
to go back to full time school. These 
were younger, single men, for the 
most part, still in school or very re- 
cently graduated when the army 
called them. Seven percent planned 
to own small businesses, 6 percent to 
operate farms or share operation with 
relatives. Still another 6 percent pre- 
ferred to work for themselves but 
seemed to have no definite plans. 


Consistency and Deviation 
Then came V-E Day, When some 
of the older men began to return 
from Europe for demobilization, an- 
other vocational survey was made, 


checking the soldiers’ consistency.'The . 


percentage who planned to return to 
school was below the earlier average 
(the proportion of younger school- 
minded men in later surveys was 
larger than the earlier estimates) but 
there was remarkably little change in 
job plans. Older men tended to want 
their former jobs back. But there 
were interesting deviations from the 
“average.” i 

Thus, a shorthand reporter of forty- 
one shifted to photography. It had 
been a budding hobby-before the war 
and he had enlarged his skill in the 
Signal Corps ‘school. 

Younger men seemed more inclined 
to change jobs, especially when they 
had worked on them only briefly be- 


fore induction. For instance, a f 
mer truck driver who had become ; 
automobile mechanic as well, studi 
airplane and engine mechanics in t 
service, learned to inspect and he 
keep in repair a dozen twin-engl 
bombing trainer planes, supervis 
other mechanics’ work. Promoted 
staff sergeant before leaving the set 
ice, he rose to airplane mechanic gu 
ner on a B-17 with the Eighth A 
Force Bomber Group in England. 

With a wholly different outlook \ 
life, he consulted.a vocational gui 
ance man at the Separation Cent 
and was told he was fitted to be 
civilian airplane mechanic, an insp 
tor, an engine tester or an instrume 
man. Naturally, he did not expe 
ever to return to truck driving. T 
occupational brief for airplane nm 
chanic inspector, incidentally, sv 
ported this advice, adding that t 
CAA pay for this rating is $3,200 
$4,600 a year. 

Unmarried men, it was foun 
leaned more toward change than d 
married men, who had fixed respe 
sibilities. On the whole, however, 
soldier’s earlier plans ‘‘trued-uj 
rather consistently with what he a 
ually did when he got out. 


What They Did 
After the men included in the 
surveys had been civilians for seve 
months, the War Department’s Infe 
mation and Education Division wre 
them, inquiring in effect: Veter 
John Doe, are you doing the thi 
you planned to do while you we 
still in the service? : 
Their replies showed that abe 
four fifths of them took jobs with 
three months of discharge, yet or 
one fifth went back to their form 
employers. These told a story mu 
like that of the former light -tru 
driver who, in the war, drove a tr: 
tor across Iwo Jima’s cinder beack 
under spitting guns and whistli 
mortars. But after that experience 
was well content to go back to lig! 
truck driving in Chicago. The wot 
seemed a little insecure; his form 
job awaited him, and a teamster’s p 
looked pretty good. Some day 
hopes to own the truck he drives. 
However, nearly one fifth had tri 
out and left at least one job at 
time of their writing; another te 
were on the verge of leaving jobs t 
then held. And while many had 
confident they could upgrade thi 
selves immediately after discharg 


© whole they had gone back to 
yout their prewar level of skill. 
There was widespread disappoint- 
ent with wage scales. Many had be- 
sved overseas stories of tremendous 
vilian earnings at home. One inde- 
ndent, satisfied, discharged soldier, 
business for himself laying asphalt- 
le floors, sized up the thing this way: 
since my discharge I’ve seen a good 
any veterans who expected a big 
age. Maybe they find now they 
n't do the work that’s been offered 
em. They haven’t the training for 
—so they aren’t hired. Yet they 
on’t want to start at the bottom, 
arn a trade, and work up. They got 
ie idea from the papers that every- 
dy in the USA makes big money.” 
It can be predicted from follow-ups 
 ex-servicemen that about 750,000, a 
tle more than the 8 percent shown 
the first survey, are going back to 
Wl time school and college. How- 
fer, many veterans who lack educa- 
on and specific training have no in- 
ntion of returning to school. 

The best answer to this problem is 
fered by an army vocational 
tidance officer, experienced as an oc- 
Ipational counselor in and out of 
ie service: “Going back to school 
nder the GI Bill of Rights may be 
we veteran’s one chance to get an 
lucation that will help him to live 
satisfactory life. But he needs 
dance to avoid training for a job 
- a field of work where no work 
cists.” 


The Briefs in Use 


The occupational briefs have been 
many veterans a step in that direc- 
mn, and they continue to be widely 
ed. Compiled with a former service- 


an’s combined interests and ap- 


udes in mind, they analyze a job 
simple, specific terms — its wage 
nge, its future, and the kind of per- 
nm who does and does not have a 
ir chance of success at it. They tell 
here a veteran can study, what to 


udy, and how he can get credit for — 


hat he already .knows. | 

Take the case of an ex-sergeant ot 
renty-eight with four years in com- 
t infantry. Formerly a construction 
orker with eighth grade education, 
: was sure, on getting out, that he 
ould “do plumbing or railroading.” 
it he added, “I may try to get a gov- 
nment job,” and supplemented that 
ith, “I plan to keep my first job for 
ae five years, if I can.” He ex- 
ted to study plumbing in a trade 
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The electrical engineering brief stirred his interest in telephone work 


school. His confusion continued after 
separation from the service, for he 
wrote last winter that he was helping 
his sister fix up her house and seemed 
quite vague about a job. 

“T still plan to try to get a job with 
the government—I would like to be 
a mail clerk ona railroad,” he wrote, 
explaining, “I changed my plans be- 
fore I really tried to carry them out.” 

While such extreme indecision calls 
for help from a trained counselor, 
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of a Construction Plumber” is spe- 
cific enough to have helped acquaint 
the veteran with that field. 

A former auto mechanic wanted to 
try fruit farming, though he lacked 
experience and money. Booklet No. 
59 suggests working a year or two 
with a successful fruit farmer, adding 


“courses at the community high school 


or the state agriculture college in 
pruning, fruit thinning, grafting, in- 
sect and disease control, and soil man- 
agement. : 

Sound Advice on Farming 


Farm costs vary, cautions the book- 


let, from the twenty-acre orange grove 


of mature trees in California for $40,- 
000, to the twenty-acre apple orchard 
in Ohio for $3,500. The Federal Land 


Bank System will lend an ex-service- 


Bill of Rights, will provide a guaranty 
of up to half the money he borrows, 
not exceeding $4,000. 

Other booklets give sound advice 
on wheat, truck, tobacco, cotton, poul- 
try, corn-hog-cattle, berry-pecan, tung- 
nut, walnut, livestock, fruit and dairy 
farming. 


Learning Toward a Goal 


The data brought together in these 
booklets is authentic and current, 
covering such interesting “jobs” as 
those of writer, psychiatrist, rabbi, 
priest, musician, and those in many 
skilled trades. Prepared by the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel, WMC; by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
the Industrial Services Division, 
USES; and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, they were designed and edited 
by the army which to date has pub- 
lished about 7,000,000 copies. 

Their editor’s angle: is that few peo- 
ple want to take time out to study 
unless they see some value in it, such 
as pay, the job a man likes to do, the 
prestige attached to the job, security, 
good prospects for the future. His 
theory is: “Just learning for the sake 
of learning isn’t enough for the vet- 
eran. The average man hates study- 
ing in-a vacuum. He has to work for 


man about one half its own valua-— a goal. And it should be one that 


tion of a farm, at 4 percent, with 
twenty years to repay the loan. The 
Farm Security Administration wants 
him to be experienced at farming; the 
local banks demand a good risk; 
while the government, under the GI 
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makes him feel’ useful to society, 
happy and contented.” 

These occupational briefs ought to 
give the ex-Gl, as he faces his civilian 
future, some concrete return for his 
part in the army surveys. 
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John Bull Plumps for Health 


DuriING THE MONTHS IN WHICH OUR 
Congress has been holding hearings 
on the extension of social security and 
the establishment of national health 
insurance, Britain has acted. Parlia- 
ment has written into law the essen- 
tials of the Beveridge Report improv- 
ing old age, unemployment, disability, 
and other cash-benefit insurances. 
The House of Commons has passed 
the second reading of the National 
Health Service Act by a vote of 359 
top 2: 

What this bill offers is outlined in 
the box on page 265. Second-read- 
ing passage means that its policies are 
sure of support by Parliament. Now 
it is being fine-tooth-combed in a 
committee of fifty members. Clause 
by clause it is moving through the 
cross-fire of both Labour Party and 
Conservative criticism. Enactment is 
anticipated by autumn and the gov- 
ernment expects the Act to be put 
into effect in 1948. 

As British people, their doctors and 
their hospitals consider this bill, what 
are the chief issues that concern 
them? What do these issues suggest 
to America? 


Approval of Objectives 


Practically everyone — physicians 
and laymen alike —accepts the pur- 
poses and scope of the National 
Health Service Act. “The medical 
profession approves the objectives of 
this bill. . . . It welcomes, too, the 
conciliatory way in which Mr. Bevan 
[Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health] 
put forward his proposals.” Thus Dr. 


Charles Hill, secretary of the British | 


Medical Association, in a public ad- 
dress during May. “Mr. Bevan’s bill, 
in short, is a good bill,” declared that 
ae pillar, The Economist (March 
30). 

One reason for this general ap- 
proval was expressed by the London 
Times: 


The National Health Service Bill: con- 
tains few surprises; for the principles 
and many of the details of a compre- 
hensive system of personal health serv- 
ices for every citizen were set out in the 
Coalition White Paper of February 
[1944] and have long since been gen- 
erally accepted. 


_ aroused by the provision . 


MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


HEALTH — TODAY & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical 
Economics; associate editor, Survey 


Graphic. 


In other words, Churchill’s earlier 
proposals and Bevan’s Labour Party 
bill two years later differ very little in 
their scope and aims. The Conserva- 
tives are as fully committed as is the 
Labour Party. Two years ago the 
Council of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation demanded that Mr. Churchill’s 
scheme should not cover everybody. 
The high income groups, said the 
Council—the top ten percent of the 
population—ought to be left out. Mr. 
Churchill's government did not yield. 
Then the British Institute of Public 
Opinion took a poll among doctors 
(with the BMA’s cooperation) and lo! 
the BMA Council was found to rep- 
resent the view of only a minority of 
the profession. So that point of dif- 
ference faded. 


Major Issues of the Bill 


It’s on questions of How, rather 
than about What or Why, that British 
differences appear. In a. nationwide 
system of medical care, how far 
should services be administered 
through local governments, how far 
through the national government? 
This issue is politically acute in 
America and is hardly less so in 
Britain. 

Most British physicians are strongly 
opposed to control by local authori- 
ties, believing that professional stand- 
ards are better appreciated and more 
fully maintained by a national agency. 
In this respect, Mr. Bevan has given 


the doctors more what they wanted ~ 


than did the 1944 White Paper. 
Perhaps the bill’s major issue is its 
hospital policy. In Great Britain there 
are about 210,000 general hospital 
beds, of which less than 80,000 are in 
the 900 voluntary hospitals, and 130,- 
000 in 540 governmental ones. The 
majority of the voluntary hospitals are 
small. “Just criticism,” booms the 
Sunday Times (March 29), “has been 
Keuthat 
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voluntary hospitals shall, willy-nilly 
be taken over by the State.” 

The Manchester Guardian present: 
the other side of the story thus: 


It is generally agreed that an eco 
nomical, efficient, and comprehensive 
hospital service must be organized on z 
regional basis, but spokesmen of both 
voluntary and municipal hospital au. 
thorities have joined in pleading thai 
the regional body need only plan anc 
advise, leaving them, as hospital own. 
ers, to execute and administer. That 
plea, however, has been put out of court 
by the revelations of the regional hos: 
pital surveys sponsored by the Ministry 
of Health. The overlappings, gaps, and 
deficiencies in the present service are 
far too grave to be put right by “co 
ordination” of this half-hearted order. 


There may be compromises here 
before the bill’s final passage, as, for 
instance, by giving larger authority te 
the local hospital management com- 
mittees. It seems unlikely, however. 
that the government will give up the 
main principle of thorough-going co- 
ordination of all hospitals in fifteen or 
twenty regions, 

The BMA wants Health Centers 
started “experimentally,” to see how 
they work in some selected places 
The bill, however, makes it obligatory 
upon all local authorities to set them 
up as soon as possible, thus providing 
general practitioners with facilities 
which few could have in their indi 
vidual offices, and with opportunities 
for consultation. They will have ne 
legal obligations to use the Centers 
however. 


Method of Payment 


How shall the practitioners be 
paid? Under the bill, the rates of 
payment are to be “settled in consul 
tation with the doctors’ professiona 
representatives.” But what about the 
method of payment? Here’s a thorny 
point. | y 

British general practitioners hav 
long chosen the capitation method o 
payment under national health insur 
ance—so much per year for each per 
son who selects the doctor as hi 
physician. Mr. Bevan proposes, how 
ever, that a part time salary be paid 
in addition to the capitation fee. Tk 
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ef reason, he states, is that the 
ing doctor will thus get a much 
cker start toward a good income. 
e BMA seems to see in this pro- 
al the horrid entering wedge for 
ull time salaried service for all phy- 
ans. Nevertheless, its own ques- 
anaire showed over 60 percent of 
- doctors (much less among the 
ler men) to favor salary, or a com- 
ation of salary and capitation, as 
- method of payment. 
Soncentration of doctors in cities 
1 better-off areas has grown in 
itain as well as in the USA. The 
| gives nobody authority to assign 
stors to any locality. It does require 
it a doctor who wishes to locate, or 
locate in any area must obtain the 
isent of a professional committee. 
ie only ground on which he can be 
used entry is that “there are already 
ough doctors in the public service 

the area in question.” BMA 
kkesmen attack this provision as 
ringing a basic freedom. 


Meeting the Cost 


What will National Health Service 
t? The government estimates 
[52,000,000 as the annual outlay 
ring the initial years. This is equiv- 


mt to about $608,000,000, or $14.50, 


r capita. A British authority esti- 
uted that, in 1937, the total costs of 
sdical care amounted to £155,000,- 
) or $620,000,000. Most of the 
sts” of the Service represent trans- 
s from one shoulder to another— 
ym feepayers to income taxpayers 
- instance — rather than’a larger 
jount of the national income spent 
- medical care. 


Twenty-one percent of the expense 
ll be met by insurance contributions 
ym beneficiaries, 71 percent from 
tional and 8 percent from local tax- 
on. The national government is 
‘ing over part of the expenses pre- 
yusly- borne by localities, especially 
the maintenance of hospitals. In- 
rance contributions cover only a 
all proportion of the cost, but their 
lusion means to Britishers that 
vice will be a right, not a charity. 

The Conservative Party’s leaders in 
rliament have in general supported 


> points raised by the BMA and 


: hospitals. Mr. Bevan and his col- 


ues have had to wrestle also with 
bers of the Labour Party who 
k. the bill has already made too 


g a fund of a half-million dol- 


1946 


ny “concessions.” The BMA is 


lars or so, to help gain its points and 
to compensate doctors “who because 
of their adherence to the cause of the 
profession suffer exceptional financial 
hardship.” The BMA. leaders 
negotiators. They will get all 
amendments they can while the 
is iN committee. If ?héy 


are 
the 
bill 


don’t get 


BRITISH HEALTH BILL 


Services 


_ Care by physicians—general prac- 
titioners and specialists, . 

Hospitalization—general and spe- 
cial hospitals. 

Maternity care. 

Home nursing and “domestic help 
where -needed on health grounds.” 

Drugs and medicines, eyeglasses, 
dentures, and other appliances. 

Dental care, limited by the short- 
age of personnel, with priority for 
children, pregnant women, and nurs- 
ing mothers. 

Convalescent care and medical re- 
habilitation. 

Various preventive services. Schoo! 
health services are already provided 
in the Education Act of 1944. 


Services Available to Whom? 


Everybody. 


Rights and Freedoms 


Free choice of doctor by patient, 
subject to the doctor’s consent, 

Freedom of patient to make priv- 
ate arrangements for care. 

Freedom of doctor to enter or stay 
out of the National Health Service. 

Freedom of doctor to treat patients 
for private fees, except persons al- 
ready on his list as Health Service 
patients. 


How Paid For? 


Taxation, national and local, plus 
contributions from national insur- 
ance fund. 

No fees or charges to patient ex- 
cept in certain cases for repair or 
renewal of eyeglasses, dentures, and 
appliances, and for some other sup- 

~ plementary services. 


enough, a medical revolt is talked 
about by the diehards. Such talk heed 
not be taken very seriously. A vocal 
and not inconsiderable minority of 
British doctors are publicly with the 
Labour Party. 


The BMA Position 


Among the many comparisons with 
America which this report suggests, 
the most important is between the 
two medical associations. The BMA 
contrasts with the AMA in three basic 
policies: 


1. British doctors do not demand 
“control” over “medical matters.” 


- 


They have learned by experience the 
fundamental distinction between con- 
trol by physicians over professional 
procedures and participation by phy- 
sicians in determining administrative 
and financial issues. Unfortunately 
most medical societies in America 
have demanded control over health 
insurance plans furnishing physicians’ 
services. Such control doesn’t work 
well in practice and the demand for it 
deteriorates the public relations of 
medicine. 


2. The BMA has dealt with na- 
tional health insurance legislation on 
its merits, not through epithets and 
slogans. One can find examples of 
British doctors who fling mud, but 
official medical leaders express them- 
selves temperately. By contrast, the 
Lancet once remarked editorially, 
“Our American colleagues seem to 
find it difficult to distinguish between 
sociology and socialism.” 


3. The British Medical Journal is 
open to all shades of opinion on 
medical-economic matters. Letters ad- 
vocating the most diverse views ap- 
pear side by side in its weekly corre- 
spondence column. Articles and re- 
ports differing with official views are 
given a fair deal. This policy of free 
publication reflects a tolerance toward 


. minority opinion too often lacking in 


American medical societies and quite 
absent in most of our medical jour- 


nals. Freedom of speech within the _ 


profession and free publication .of all 
views in its journals are essential if 
physicians are to have the facts and 
professional organizations are to de- 
velop sound policies. 


The ultimate issue stands out in an 
editorial from The Spectator: 


To dwell thus... on the attitude... 
of the medical profession must not en- 
courage the assumption that the chief 
issue is the government and the doctors. 
The chief issue is the government and 


the patients. It is for their benefit—and © 


they include every man, woman and 
child in the population—that the new 
scheme has been framed. One of the 


__BMA’s official statements emphasizes the 


danger that the patient may be made to 
fit the scheme instead of the scheme the 
patient. That is no doubt a danger, and 
it must at all costs be avoided. But it is 


equally true, and it equally needs em- 


phasizing, that it is for the doctor to fit 
the patient, not the patient the doctor. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Good Will Is Not Enough 


THERE ARE NO TWO WAYS ABOUT IT; 
men of good intentions will have to 
go to work. They must express their 
good will concretely. If they sub- 
scribe to the belief that every man is 
his brother’s keeper, they must prove 
it. Most of us have good intentions, 
and as long as society does not inter- 
fere with us, we beam on everybody 
without exerting ourselves. But now 
society is menaced. If we treasure our 
liberties, we must assume _ responsi- 
bility for something beyond ourselves. 

That, of course, is the good of so- 
ciety, or, as Robert Ulich might say, 
of civilization. Mr. Ulich was in the 
Ministry of Education of Saxony after 
the first World War and left when 
Hitlerism forecast the death of his 
educational ideals. He is now an 
American citizen, a professor of edu- 
cation at Harvard; but his ideals re- 
main the same, because they are those 
of men who put the spirit above vio- 
lence and power. 

In his “Conditions of Civilized Liv- 
ing” {Dutton, $3.75] he tries to chalk 
up the assets of the democratic life 
after the catastrophe; his concern is 
the protection of the modicum of free- 
dom and culture that remains, before 
the hungry masses overwhelm us. 
His remedy is education for responsi- 
bility to society, the basic condition 
of leadership. 


No Short Cuts to Security 


For the need is urgent and “only 
courageous analysis of the causes of 
our afflictions and a gigantic practical 
effort toward reconstruction can save 
Western civilization,” writes Mr. 
Ulich. Save it how? By recognizing 
the value of the rights of man and 
fighting for them. By understanding 
what is at stake and taking no short 
cuts toward peace and security. Louis 
D. Brandeis once emphasized the 
need of understanding our responsi- 
bility. “Under universal suffrage,” 
said he, “every voter is a part ruler 
of the state. Unless the rulers have, 
in the main, education and character 
and are free men, our great experi- 
ment in democracy must fail.” 
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Mr. Ulich is thoroughly aware that 
the basic problems of food and em- 
ployment must be solved if we wish 
to avoid being overwhelmed by a 
regime based solely on economic 
needs. -But man does not live by 
bread alone; his deeper hunger has 
led him to the civilization that we 
prize today. 

To preserve our “natural rights,” 
Mr. Ulich wants a development of the 
higher responsibilities by means of 
education. In place of the general 
glibness, the passport to mediocrity, 
he wants standards of excellence and 
leaders who exemplify the best a na- 
tion has. “Faith in common ideals 
must have its roots in the ordinary 
life of the people, but it must also in- 
spire the best in the nation; it must 
create loyalties that can be attached 
to persons rather than to abstrac- 
CONS Pcs 29 

Many an educator is racking his 
brains to get the right formula. Mr. 
Ulich’s plan, like those of many 
others, seeks a balance between spe- 
cialization and a liberal education in 
the humanities. He sees no barrier 
between them and asks: “Why should 
a liberal education be contrary to a 
useful education; why should theo- 
retical knowledge be opposed to’ ap- 
plied knowledge; and why should ab- 
stract and concrete thinking exclude 
each other?” He outlines “the school 
of the future” in greater detail than 
I can give it here. It is to be an at- 
tempt to give all students instruction 
in “subjects of common human 
value,” as well as in their special sub- 
jects; to keep “general education” ever 


in mind, yet never to insist on intel- 


lectual uniformity, since “we are one 
by our hearts and hands; the intellect 
divides us.” 

In time,: he thinks, international 


education must be recognized as an’ 


agency for civilization, not as a book- 
ing. agency for information or an 
auxiliary of diplomacy. 

On the subject of nationalism, Rob- 
ert Ulich takes practically the same 
stand as Hans Kohn. He recognizes 
the great value of national tradition 
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as a unifying, cultural force, but cor 
siders it dangerous for one nationalit 
to attempt to override the tradition 
of another. Recognition of the right 
of minorities enters into his view 


Two Levels of Sovereignity 


Considering larger units, he find 
it possible for a nation to perceive tw 
levels of sovereignty, one dealing witl 
the interna, or natural rights of th 
individual citizen, based on his lan 
guage, schooling, religion and cu 
ture; the other dealing with the ea 
terna, or those practical and func 
tional matters that affect the econom 
of the state and the general standard 
of humanity. 

It will not do, he says, to subver 
“the soul of the people,” nor is : 
necessary for the welfare of an em 
erging world organization. The Sc 
viet Union has recognized the at 
tonomy of non-Muscovite units in it 
federation — although there is som 
question about religious freedon 
But the test of the Russian attitude : 
still to come, says Mr. Ulich, refe: 
ring to the present power politics i 
border states. 

‘In recognizing world welfare a 
above national interests, democrac 
will have to make good those ideal 
it has preached to other nation 
There can be no dependent people 
no exploited regions, under th: 
theory. Western civilization mu: 


.:. set the great aim of a new an 
practical social humanism against th 
collectivism of misery which appears i 
many parts of our world of potenti: 
plenty. 

Democracy is now challenged to pr 
sent to the world not only a philosoph 
with its roots in a glorious past, bt 
also a policy of action which leads 1 
the final liberation of all the indigenot 
forces latent in every nationality an 
minority. 4 


When Mr. Ulich considers the en 
ergence of the masses and the pa 
that labor unions now play in politic 
he is more than ever concerned wi 
safeguarding the liberty of the ind 
vidual. As an educator, he canr 


an 
oa 


gnize that “unreal concept of 
ality” which looks to “a total and 
ural equality of men with respect 
oth their abilities and the rewards 
ing from them.” That would lead 
the cult of incompetence, jealousy 
a plebian delight in mediocrity.” 
has seen enough of the half-edu- 
d. “The recognition of the basic 
nity of the human individual be- 
-God, man and law must not ex- 
le, but rather include interest in, 
just reward of talent and effort.” 
fis test of culture is responsibility 
civilization. “Culturally, we pro- 
e more and more schools and col- 
s, more and more holders of doc- 
te titles, and fewer and fewer peo- 
who are appreciative of cultural 
les as the necessary protection of 
ikind against relapsing into bar- 


” 


sm. 


Unions and Democracy 


le discovers that manual labor is 
ied more highly today than in 
ner times, thanks to the oppor- 
ities that modern technology of- 
_ and to progressive education, 
ch recognizes craftsmanship and 
artistic element in modern mass 
duction. Contact between the va- 
is groups in a society is necessary 
unity of purpose. 


. the building up of a spirit of or- 
c belongingness, which is the only 
ms to avoid the degeneration of a 
ip into a mass, modern trade union- 
will have to play a role of which 
y of its leaders seem not yet to be 
re. Will trade unionism be merely 
gency for the representatior¥ of wage 
rests and other concerns of the work- 
or will it attempt to provide at least 
of the experiences fa full and ex- 
jing living of which modern in- 
ry has deprived them? 


is useful, at this time, to direct 
Mtion to the larger interests of 
€ unionism, but I am not as 
btful, as Mr. Ulich seems to be, 
his development. Trade unionism 
till on a crusade for economic 
is, but many of its leaders have 
wn an awareness of democratic 
Is that will keep the republic 
ching in the right direction. Sev- 
union bureaus of education seem 
ake these ideals literally and at- 
pt to apply them; in time their 
ific reforms may bring about 
tt Mr. Ulich calls in more general 
1s “a full and expanding living.” 
on’t believe that the humanities 
suffer in the end, because the 


need for them is in our very bones. 

Whatever field of human activity 
he touches, Mr. Ulich reiterates the 
social responsibility of the individual 
man. Weighing the exaltation men 
find in religion, he warns: “Even in 
his most intimate hours of religious 
elevation man must not, forget that 
these hours will perish like unfecun- 
dated flowers unless they create in 
his soul an increased sense for the 
greatness of practical social obliga- 
tion.” Awareness of danger is no 
longer enough; participation’ in a 
conscious effort to preserve and apply 
the natural rights of man is neces- 
sary, Mr. Ulich believes, if civiliza- 


tion is to continue. 


IRAN, by William S. Haas. Columbia 

University Press. $3.50. 

FoR MONTHS NO COUNTRY HAS BEEN 
more in the news than Iran — that 
Middle East region between India, 
Arabia, and Turkey, that buffer state 
between “landlocked” Russia on one 
side and the two sea powers, the 
British Commonwealth and the USA 
on the other. But until the publica- 
tion of this timely and competent 
study, there has been no guide 
through the complex issues involved 
in Iran’s strategic position. The. au- 
thor, William Haas, formerly one of 
the scholars of the (pre-Hitler) 
Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin, 
spent five years in Teheran as adviser 
to the Iranian Ministry of Education; 
he is now-in New York at the School 
of Asiatic Studies and the Iranian In- 
stitute. 

His comprehensive book includes 
the ancient background of the Iranian 
ancestors of our Western civilization, 
in its religious, cultural and psycho- 
logical aspects. It discusses the eco- 
nomic, social, demographic, and _ po- 
litical features of modern Iran, 
through national revolution and 
World War II down to Iran’s de- 
cisive contribution to Allied victory, 
and on to the United Nations. 

The late President Franklin Roose- 
velt once remarked that the Iranian 
issue may become the. test case for 
the fate not only of the U.N. but for 
future world peace. “The US., as a 
mediator between Great Britain and 
Russia, will in all probability be called 
upon to speak the decisive word,” 
concludes the author. United States 
involvement in Middle East affairs 


‘already far exceeds that of prewar 


times. In a word, the power that 
takes over the South Pacific Islands in 


the Far East and establishes pipelines 
in the Near and Middle East for navy 
needs is bound to see that the passage 
is secure between the Pacific and the 
Mediterranean through the Indian 
Ocean. And there the key country is 
Iran. A timely book, indeed. 

Columbia University Ernest JACKH 


CONFESSIONS OF A EUROPEAN IN. 
TELLECTUAL, by Franz Schoenberner. 
Macmillan, $2.75. 

PsYCHOLOGISTS, PSYCHIATRISTS, AND sO- 

ciologists are all striving to help us 

comprehend the peculiar sickness 
which caused the German nation to 
deteriorate and collapse. It is terribly 
important that we should arrive at 
this understanding but I am con- 
vinced that none of these specialists 
will furnish us with insights as basic 
as those I have found in Franz 

Schoenberner’s sensitive book. 

He is much more than a European 
intellectual and his essay is not in 
any ordinary sense a confession. He 
is a cosmopolitan writer and editor 
who happened to be born in Ger- 
many. Instead of confessing, since this 
term carries the implication of short- 
coming, he specifically affirms the 
values which inhere in world citizen- 
ship, values which must soon become 
more general if the current tendency 
towards barbarism is to be checked. 

I cherish his book for many rea- 
sons and not the least source of my 


‘enthusiasm is the fact that Schoen- 


berner knows how to use humor as a 
literary perspective. Genuine humor 
such as his stems from a profound 
sense of confidence. How this man 
sustained this abiding confidence in 
the midst of Nazi degeneration is one 
of the marvels of his story. Autobi- 
ographers so often take themselves too 
seriously and the world too lightly. 
Franz Schoenberner reverses this pro- 
cess and the result is of the essence 
of health. 

He tells a forthright story of a man 
who attempted to be honest while liv- 
ing and working in a morass of de- 
generacy, and although he plays him- 
self down as hero, the tale itself is 
of heroic, proportions. And, what is 
more, he has produced a fine example 
of sound English prose. This, too, is 


~something of a miracle since he has 


only recently acquired familiarity 
with our language. There are pas- 
sages of sheer beauty such as one 
might expect to encounter only on 
the higher levels of British and Amer- 


‘ican writing. How happy a circum- 
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stance to discover in these dubious 
times a book that is good to read 
both because its author has something 
important to say and because he 
knows how to say it. 

Epuarp C. LinpEMAN 
Professor of Social Philosophy at the 
New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University 


THE WAR ON MALNUTRITION 
AND POVERTY: The Role of Con- 
sumer Cooperatives, by J. Murray Luck. 
Harper. $2.50. 

BLINDNESS OF HEART IS A COMMON 

human malady. Those afflicted not 

infrequently are as deeply touched as 
anyone by the misfortunes of people 
whom they know and see; their car- 
diac amblyopia for the most part is 
for suffering which exists outside 
their field of ocular vision. Persons 
so affected regard statistics like those 
established by surveys of food con- 
sumption as academic; but not so 

Murray Luck. 

The problem of poverty and its at- 
tendant malnutrition everywhere is 
the subject of the opening chapters of 
this book. The surveys indicate that 
a sizable proportion of the population 
of this country has been poorly fed. 
This conclusion is supported by the 
large amount of ill health uncovered 
by medical examinations. In part this 
poor nutrition and poor health is due 
to prejudice, bad habits, and ignor- 
ance. But the major part of it stems 
from poverty. 

It is not surprising to find the au- 
thor, professor of biochemistry at 
Stanford University and a careful stu- 
dent of nutrition, thoroughly at home 
in these opening chapters. It is more 
surprising to find him equally at 
home in an analysis of poverty. He 
reviews the decline of serfdom, the 
birth and growth of a wage earning 
class, the industrial revolution, and 
the struggle of the laborer against the 
power behind landlord and factory 
owner. 

This brings him to his major thesis, 
an exploration of the cooperative 
movement. Government can institute 
schemes for improving social security, 
assuring minimum wages and the 
like, but a reactionary government 
can quickly undo the patient advances 
of decades of liberalism. Cooperatives, 


though they do not offer a complete 


solution, do provide the individual 
with a means for controlling his eco- 


“nomic destiny as a supplement to 
legislation. — 


Later chapters trace the origin in 
England of the cooperative move- 
ment, its spread to the continent, and 
belatedly to the United States. The 
lack of interest in cooperatives in this 
country is due largely to the economic 
philosophy of rugged individualism 
and the promotion of individualistic 
and antisocial tendencies by this phil- 
osophy. The civic structure of many 
American communities also is inimi- 
cal to cooperatives. The most influ- 
ential elements are Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce, and associa- 
tions of merchants, which cannot be 
expected to regard with sympathy 
nonprofit -making enterprises. The 
final difficulty is found in the co- 
operatives themselves. They have 
lacked dependable information in 
matters of organization, operation, 
and management. However, since 
1900 much has been learned. 
Bibliographies are cited. Examples 
follow of business enterprises and 
consumer services of great variety 
and complexity, successfully organized 
and operated by housewives of Wau- 
kegan, Wis., lumbermen, millworkers 
and farmers of Cloquet, Minn., teach- 


ers, laborers, housewives, clerks and’ 


deliverymen of Chicago, Ill., and Palo 
Alto, Calif. Success depends on care- 
ful direction, hard work, self-reliance 
and enthusiasm for the cause. Con- 
tinuous education in cooperation is a 
very necessary feature. 

The growth of cooperative whole- 
sale and production enterprises is 
considered, to show what can be done 
by determined men in developing 
machinery to satisfy their economic 
needs. Cooperative banking is~ re- 
viewed with special emphasis on 
credit unions, which on the whole 
have been extraordinarily successful. 
The purchase of credit is of profound 
importance and the poorer people are, 
the greater is the cost of credit. Can 
the common man emancipate himself 
from the loan shark by applying tech- 
niques of cooperation to his financial 
problems? The answer, Professor 
Luck asserts, is definitely in the 
affirmative. ; 

The reviewer misses reference to the 
consumer and production coopera- 
tives of Sweden, where the move- 
ment has really flourished. The au- 
thor does recount, the fascinating ex- 
perience of the Canadian Maritime 


Provinces; there poverty stricken fish- 


ermen and laborers in small coastal 
villages have pulled themselves up 


into economic well-being. This is an 


_ternal self-regulation in return f 


example of poverty that was envir 
mental rather than congenital. 1 
distinction is important for, as the 
thor says, poverty due to intellect 
and physical incompetence of an 
herited character calls for interventi 
of outside agencies. 

The book makes stimulating re 
ing and should win converts to | 
operative enterprise. 

Russert M. Wixper, M. 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


LABOR TODAY AND TOMORRO 

by Aaron Levenstein. Knopf. $2.75, 
THE EMERGING PATTERN OF INDUSTRI 
relationships will be ‘shaped to a lar 
degree by wartime labor-managemet 
government policies, in Mr. Leve 
stein’s view. He proceeds, therefo 
to sketch those policies and the ma 
ner in which they grew in order 
foresee what postwar benchmar 
they are likely to leave. 

The no-strike pledge, maintenan 
of-membership clause, wage-pri 
stabilization, manpower manipulati 
and controls, and conflict over ma 
agement’s prerogatives—all these ha 
made their impress if not on prese 
and future procedures for dealii 
with postwar problems then at le: 
on the continuing psychology of t 
three major participants. 

But these wartime labor police 
just grew. That is, they follow 
more or less haphazardly from t 
canceling out of contending intere: 
of unions, business, and a nation~ 
war. As a result, their unforeseen co 
sequences were unevenly appropria 
and effeétive, particularly from t 
standpoint of organized labor’s ov 
goals. The latter were obscured | 
the continued CIO-AFL fight, cos 
munist union activities, and the qui 
shift of the union hero, Rooseve 
from left to right. ; 

Organized labor during this perio 
in Mr. Levenstein’s view, has unw 
tingly bargained away its right to i 


union security. As we meet the { 
ture, with its problems—reabsorpti 
of the veteran into employment, ; 
justment of geographic wage diff 
entials, introduction of new t 
niques in production, demands f 
higher minimum wages and for 
guaranteed annual wage—the ben 
mark of wartime government reg 
tion and control of unions will 
‘used more and more, and with 
creasingly serious effects. The li 
hood of this is augmented in part 


4 
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by the return of the union-hating 
teran. His hostility stems in part 
ym the natural dislike he feels and 
s felt for the civilian, but it also 
sms to have resulted in part from 
deliberately fostered series of 
licies of the War Department and 
e army. 
In the face of this threat of further 
yyvernment control, labor has no 
ilosophy by which to determine 
hat it wants in the fundamental 
nflict between freedom and_ se- 
rity. Here, by implying that “it is 
er than labor thinks,’ Mr. Leven- 
in shows his distrust of the prag- 
atic home-grown manner in which 
or has historically arrived at an- 
fers to such questions as he poses. 
e criticizes the unions’ political en- 
avors, saying, “They consider such 
tivities propaganda, not action.” As 
result, he finds that labor’s political 
ilosophy is just a “patchwork pro- 
am,” a “means to a propaganda or 
orale end.” 
In all this, the author seems to sigh 
r some ready-made program. or 
en for an ideology, but he pru- 
ntly refrains from attempting to 
ggest one. Instead—and this to the 
viewer, in the light of the ill-fated 
ttations of labor with ideological 
ovements in the past, seems much 
é wiser alternative—he calls for a 
ore adequate labor leadership, a 
oadened and realistic labor educa- 
yn program, and a greatly improved 
dor press. 
In the vpresent confusion over a 
acetime labor policy this book is 
aust” reading. It is unbiased and 
oroughly sane. The questions it 
ks are far more valuable than 
suld have been any premature at- 
mpts to answer them. 

Manrorp H. KuHN 
ept. of Economics and Sociology 
ount Holyoke College 


FREDERIC A. DELANO 
(Continued from page 254) 


ssmen as a corporation offering 
rious services, more economic than 
litical. Progressive businessmen, 
en forty years ago, could organize 
plan the operations of their mu- 
cipal corporation. The obstructions 
-up by real estate and other narrow 
erests could be fought on practical 
ounds with little or no ideological 
tions. In the nation it is ‘different. 
The national government has al- 
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ways been strongly political; and al- 
though some economic planning was 
initiated by Alexander Hamilton, 
there has always been widespread feel- 
ing that the government should not 
meddle with economic matters. The 
New Deal, approaching national eco- 
nomic problems in the game spirit in 
which the Chicago Commercial Club 
looked at the problems of its city, was 
in shocking violation of the mythical 
proprieties of national government. 

The National Planning Board 
therefore faced a hostile environment. 
Congress would take a lot from the 
Park and Planning Commission. But 
when some of the same men were to 
propose new projects for the nation, 
and to point out the derelictions of 
Congress in its past economic man- 
agement, many of the legislators were 
resentful. Congress prefers the Budget 
Bureau as the office presumed to be 


occupied solely in moderating the 


Executive’s demands for money. 

President. Roosevelt changed the 
name of the National Planning Board 
to National Resources Board, in an 
attempt to dodge the emotional com- 
plex against planning; then he made 
it the National Resources Committee 
and finally tried National Resources 
Planning Board. Nonetheless, Con- 
gres killed it off in 1943, after the 
board had boldly ventured a report 
on full employment. 


“Not Without Issue” 


During the board’s precarious life, 
Mr. Delano held the wheel with a 
steady hand. His prestige in the city 
of Washington and in Congress, and 
the successful work he still carried on 
in the Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, undoubtedly helped greatly to 
keep the board alive. Inside the board 
he was, as elsewhere, the. chief co- 
ordinating influence that kept the or- 
ganization functioning and turning 
out valuable reports while storms 
raged around it. 

In its early years, the board was able 
to promote city, state, and regional 
planning organizations, at first with 
the help of subsidies. Many are still 
operating with the support of their 
own governments. The board also 


took up the study of resources, bring- | 
ing distinguished scientists together 


in .working committees, and coordin- 


ating the knowledge that was. scat- | 


tered among government bureaus and 
private sources. Many of the reports 


will take a long time to become out- 


dated. Much of the knowledge and 
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The Best Way to Get Started 


WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the writing habit under the 
personal direction of an experienced 
writer or editor. 


The Magazine Institute, a private 
school completely owned and oper- 
ated by succesful editors and writ- 
ers, offers a series of fascinating as- 
signments designed to get you started 
and keep you writing. They are sent 
regularly to your home, where you 
work on them in spare time. They 
give you a chance to polish your 
‘style the way professional writers 
do—by writing continually. 

You may concentrate on either 
short story or article work, advanc- 
ing as rapidly as your ability war- 
rants, Every assignment you submit 
is returned with detailed criticism. 
FREE CATALOG—A copy of the lat- 
est Magazine Institute catalog will 
be sent to you free! Just fill out the 
coupon below and mail it today. 
See RES S SS SS SSSSSZeeeeaws 
The Magazine Institute, Inc. 

Dept. 37-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send catalog without obligation, to: 

INGLES Mahetase c¥otebets hs, «-s.5 io eualdl besgacs read wieteargasie 


(Confidential. No salesman will call.) 


Consistently 
THE BEST AUTHORS: 
ARTICLES: SOREN 


To NEGRO DIGEST 


5619 S. State St., Chicese ALLL! 
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experience gained in the board’s work 
is still in the government, one place 
or another. 

Although the National Resources 
Planning Board was finally killed, the 
work of Mr. Delano and his associ- 
ates cannot be regarded as fruitless. 
In a surprisingly short time, Congress 
on its own motion tacked on to the 
badly battered Employment Bill of 
1945 provision for a new Economic 
Board. This one is Congress’ own 
lusty offspring. It has no mandate to 
stick to surveys of resources and keep 
off hot subjects. Its main job is to 
project a plan for full employment. 
One could quote the Bible at length, 
at this point, but Mr. Delano has 
never shown signs of wanting to get 
credit for anything. 

Frederic Delano, as engineer and 
organizer, has changed the face of 
three great cities, and finally, it would 
seem, has played his part even in de- 
feat, in winning the first battle for 
applying both technology and ,good 
sense to national economic affairs. To 
the many people who became his 
friends he stands as a testimony to 
the value of his kind of life. Look at 
the titles of the books on his book- 
plate. They were his own choice. 
Sorhe of them represent the tools of 
his particular kind of work. But the 
first-book in the’ row is “Romance and 
Adventure.” The tools and the work 
were only the instruments. The re- 
sult: a good life. 


_ IF WE WANT SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 260) 


dren entrusted to her, many American 
communities refuse to accept the 
teacher as they do their other pro- 
fessional members—-the minister, doc- 
tor, dentist, lawyer or engineer. 

The factors that have led so many 
trained teachers to seek other occu- 
pations have also served to discourage 
able young men and women from en- 
tering the field. : 

> American Association of 
Teachers Colleges reports that be- 
tween 1941 and 1943, the fall regis- 
tration in its 156 member institutions, 
including some college and university 
schools of education, decreased 50.6 
percent—a loss not equalled in any 
other type of four-year institution ex- 
cept liberal arts colleges for men. 
There was a 26 percent increase be- 
tween October 1943 and October 1945, 
but the enrollment for the year just 
270 
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closed still constituted only 62 per- 
cent of that for October 1941. 

Other campuses are almost over- 
whelmed by record-breaking enroll- 
ments, and college and university au- 
thorities fear that they may be forced 
to deny admittance to thousands of 
qualified students this fall. Neverthe- 
less, many teacher training institutions 
have room for 25 to 50 percent more 
students than they have in prospect. 

A survey made by Benjamin Fine, 
education editor of The New York 
Times, just before the close of the 
1945-46 school year, revealed a dis- 
quieting situation. With a few excep- 
tions, the teachers colleges are not 
equipping enough young teachers to 
make good the outflow from the pro- 
fession. Thus, the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education had an enrollment 
of 1,037 in May 1946, as compared 
with 1,554 in 1939—a drop of about 
33 percent. Mr. Fine’s report of the 
inquiry quotes the comment of W. D. 
Armentrout, vice-president of the 
institution: “Over 25 percent of the 
teachers in Colorado are teaching on 
special permits. The present number 
of teachers graduating from our col- 
leges in the state cannot begin to fill 
the vacancies.” 

The survey found equally serious 
shortages in other states. For example. 
Kansas State Teachers College in the 
year just closed had an enrollment of 
712, as compared with 1,500 in the 
last prewar year. Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College had 850 stu- 
dents, which was 30 percent below 
its 1939-40 figure. Western Washing- 
ton College of Education operated at 
only 50 percent of capacity, with 424 
students on a campus which had over 
900 as its normal prewar student body. 
In 1945-46, Rhode Island College of 
Education had 294 students, 96 per- 
cent of them women. In 1939-40, it 
had 450 students, with a much larger 
proportion of men. 

In general, this inquiry found a 
bigger enrollment in teachers colleges 
in the East than in the South and 
West. The New Jersey State Teachers 
College had a spring enrollment of 
860, compared with 705 in 1940. 
Keene Teachers College, in New 
Hampshire, had 228 students. It had 


375 in 1940, and expects there will be. 


as many as 100 vacancies in the fall. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univers-. 


ity, is the one institution in its field 
that reports overcrowding comparable 
to that on liberal arts campuses. It 
enrolled 6,672 students for the spring 


+ 


dary schools, the slump in the b 


session, as compared with its higl 
5,958 in 1938-39. In its first post 
student body, Teachers College 
1,600 veterans. 

Another indication of the lack 
interest in a teaching career is a 
port from Illinois on scholarships 
that state, where more than 4 
emergency certificates were used 
the past school year by teachers wl 
qualifications fell short of legal 
quirements, more than a third of 
scholarships provided for  teac 
training went begging. The leg: 
ture appropriates funds for 972 s 
scholarships, apportioned am 
graduates of the 673 accredited fe 
year high schools in the state. 
1945-46, high school graduates uv 
606 of these scholarships, but 366 v 
declined. To qualify for one of 
awards, a student must rank in 
upper quarter of his class. 


Grade Schools Suffer 


The chief teacher shortages are 
ported in elementary schools, and 
a small group of high school ; 
junior high school subjects: scies 
mathematics, home economics, ph 
cal education for girls, business s 
jects (shorthand, typing, bookkeepi 
and so,on). The postwar student b 
in the teacher training instituti 
seems only mildly interested in fill 
these gaps in the professional fi 
Most of the relatively small num 
of men enrolled are reported to h 
their eye on administrative pc 
Those who look forward to teach 
are interested almost exclusively. 
high school positions in physical ¢ 
cation for boys and in industrial < 
With the greatest need in the gr 
schools, only about half as many 
mentary teachers were in trainin 
1945-46 as in 1940.. 4 

This situation is the more ser! 
when it is viewed in relation to 
changing school population. 7 
grade schools reached a peak ens 


- ment of 23,600,000 in 1930. A dec 


in the birthrate in the depress 
years brought the elementary sct 
enrollment in 1940 down to the 1 
level of 21,000,000. The trend in 
birthrate shifted in 1935, and the m 
ber of births in 1943 was almost 
percent higher than the number 
births in 1933. This means, the pe 
lation experts point out, that by 1 
there will be 25,000,000 childrer 
the elementary schools. In the sec 


rate in the Thirties will be felt 


50. In that year of peak enrollment 
1 the grades, the statisticians estimate 
vat there will be 6,500,000 pupils in 
1¢ high schools, as compared with 
100,000 in 1940. 
Free education, as a bulwark of 
emocracy, is part of the American 
adition. The experience with Selec- 
ve Service served to make clear how 
ur we fall short of meeting this ideal 
1 practice. A mounting teacher short- 
ge is a major handicap in plans and 
fforts to do-better than we hitherto 
ave done in providing equal educa- 
onal opportunity for all our chil- 
ren. Students of the problem are 
greed that the most useful single 
hange that can be made to hold able 
cachers in the profession, and to at- 
fact superior young men and women 
9 the field is to increase salaries, 
ringing them up to the level of earn- 
ngs in other vocations calling for 
omparable training, and imposing 
omparable responsibilities. 

To the harassed taxpayer who ar- 
ues that “We can’t afford it,” some 
omparisons, cited by the National 
iducation Association are revealing: 
The total annual cost of public ele- 
nentary and secondary education has 
Or some time remained at about $2,- 
00,000,000, which constituted less 
han 3 percent of the national income 
n 1940, and 1.5 percent in 1943. But 
tween 1939 and 1942, our annual 
ational expenditure for beauty treat- 
nents and cosmetics increased from 
1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000; for to- 
acco, from $1,800,000,000 to $2,400,- 
00,000; for alcoholic beverages, from 
3,400,000,000 to $5,200,000,000. 


Comparable increases in school 


uudgets would mean a new measure 
f security for the teaching profession; 
nd for our children, a better chance 
O grow into informed and responsible 
nen and women. 


BRITISH COAL PITS 
(Continued from page 251) 


ery fact that the dream of decades, 
| socialist government, has been real- 
zed should be sufficient to arouse en- 
husiastic response from the miners. 
surely the political victory would 
pur them to produce the millions of 
ditional tons so desperately needed. 
All through the fall months, in the 
lope and expectation that ‘this pro- 
luction goal would be reached, the 
sabour government carried on a 
mpaign of speeches, conferences, 
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To People who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the fear that a beginner hasn’t 
a chance? Then listen to what the former editor of Liberty said on this 
subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field today than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed from the scene in 
recent years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new Robert W. Cham- 
bers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.” 


SELLS 78 ARTICLES 
AS RESULT OF N.I.A. TRAINING 


“Before enrolling in N.I.A., I had never written a single 
line for publication. Since taking the course, I have sold 
78 articles. I have several regular markets for all the ma- 
terial I have time to write. Two fiction stories are in the 
making and will go to the Mirror (N. Y.) and Country 


Gentleman. 
ing.”—Susan L.’ Brown, R. D. #1, Walden, N. Y. 


WRITING APTITUDE TEST FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writing Aptitude Test. Its object 

is to discover new recruits for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis 
of your latent ability, your powers of imagination, logic, ete. Not all applicants pass this 
test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the practical 
training given by big metropolitan dailies. rs ine 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to write by writing! 
You develop your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. } 
You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at home, on your own time, 
you are constantly guided by experienced writers. 
It is really fascinating work. Hach week you see new prog- 
ress. In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted 
“professional” touch. Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. It 
requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail _the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoy~ 
able and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 


VETERANS: This Course Approved for 
Veterans’ Training 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS. 


Newspaper 


Institute’s 
operations in Canada 
have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. To 
facilitate all financial 
transactions a special 
permit has been as- 
signed to their account 
with The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, 
Montreal. 


All credit goes to N.I.A.’s competent train- 
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: information about writing for profitas promised in Survey Graphic, July. t 
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1 ( SiChbek here if you are eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 5 

(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 86-L-666 4, 
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ad propaganda in the coal districts. 
Yet over-all absenteeism of miners 
had risen last winter to a new all time 
high of 20 percent. In April, volun- 
tary absenteeism at the coal face was 
40 percent higher than in April 1945. 

The miners themselves are bone 
tired after the long stretch of extra 
strain and toil in the war years. Nor 
can one conceive of their rallying the 
energy needed for increased output on 
their postwar diet lacking, as it does, 
protein, fats, and sugar in adequate 
amounts. Their lowered vitality comes 
over you when you watch them com- 
ing from their work as slowly and 
wearily as any plowman—or when 
you talk with them and their wives 
about the things they have gone 
through and still have to face. 

Reaching far deeper into their 
hearts and minds than government 
appeals, than planning and blueprints 
for a “new status” for miners and for 
making coal mining “attractive,” are 
their bitter memories of the insecur- 
ity, the hazards, broken health, and 
dreary lives which too often have been 
their lot throughout a lifetime. Over 
and over in the mining villages I 
found these memories voiced in the 
old, simple phrase, “My son. shall 
never go to the pits.” 

What, then, have been the “great 
expectations” these coal miners and 
their wives have cherished in looking 
forward to nationalization of the 
mines? They have thought it would 
mean regular and adequate income; 
the prevention of occupational acci- 
dents and disease; a home and com- 
munity life out from under the dark 
' shadows of the past. 

They had every reason to think this 
—for that was the meaning of social- 
ism as it was tirelessly expounded to 
them by Labour Party and trade 
union leaders all through the years 
since World War I. 


The Task of Nationalization 


That these are the ultimate objec- 
tives of the Labour government can- 
not be doubted. But in the Nation- 
alization Bill introduced last Decem- 
ber only the most general reference, or 
none at all, was made to these issues 
bearing so. vitally on the day-to-day 
lives of mining families. Nor was re- 
assurance forthcoming from official 
statements by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power and others as to the bill’s 
purpose and as to procedures to be 


followed in carrying that out. Rather, 


» it-has been reiterated that the nation- 


alization measure is intended to “as- 
sure a service run in the national in- 
terest” —not “class legislation” for the 
benefit of miners; that the industry 
when nationalized’ must operate 
strictly on a business basis, and pay 
its way without government subsidy; 
and that the nine men who will be 
appointed to the Coal Board to ad- 
minister the industry are to be paid 
salaries on a commercial, not a civil 
service, basis. ; 
The primary importance given 
such factors by Labour government 
officials was a natural consequence of 
having had placed in their hands an 
enormous task which is essentially 
technical and extremely complex. Po- 
litical campaigning against the evils 
of private enterprise was one thing; 
doing the job is something else, Con- 
fronted with the responsibility of 
making the socialist program work 
they have seemed almost to lean over 
backward to prove their ability to 
carry it through as “good business- 
men,” with no loopholes for any 
charge of bureaucratic inefficiency. 


The Miner’s Charter 


The questions which sprang up in 
the mining districts were quite as 
natural a consequence: What about 
wages? What about our union con- 
tracts? What about compensation and 
retirement benefits? What does the 
general provision about a reconsti- 
tuted Miners’ Welfare Commission 
mean exactly in the way of better 
health and community life? In other 
words—just where do we come in 
on this? 

With concern mounting on such 
questions, the National Miners’ Union 
drew up and presented to Emanuel 
Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and 
Power, a 12-point charter outlining 
the position of the miners. Whatever 
assurances, if any, were given in con- 
ferences between the miners’ repre- 
sentatives and the cabinet member, 
nothing along these lines found its 
way into the legislation. The bill 
passed unchanged on second reading 
in the House of Commons the first 
of February.. 

Shortly afterward, Mr. Shinwell 
again issued dire warnings about the 
coal shortage. Speaking in February 
at a meeting in one of the mining 
districts, he said in part: “Unless out- 
put rises and continues to rise, we 


are in sight of actual stoppages of | 


factories for lack of fuel. It is now 


nothing less than the urgent, patriotic Ea 


for a lad in the States?” 


duty of every man in the industry 
speed up production.” 

In reply, the president of the N 
tional Miners’ Union stated: “W 
have for some time been doing o 
utmost to boost output, and we she 
continue to do so. We have also p 
up proposals which we considere 
helpful, but nothing has been dot 
about them.” And the Labouri 
Daily Herald reported the meetit 
under the headline, “Miners Feelir 
Puzzled.’* 

Miners’ wives were feeling puzzle 
also. One of them said to me: “W 
don’t understand about it all. I gue 
it just means we're getting a chang 
of employers—maybe a better on 
maybe not.” She was one of a grov 
of mothers who had been taken to s 
a training center for boys. Govert 
ment officials had arranged the 
visits with the idea of overcomin 
objections by such parents to the 
sons becoming miners in their tur: 
This woman told me that the cent 
was “nice,” but when I asked he 
about her plans for her own son, st 
said, “Anything for him but the pit 

The ensuing weeks brought furth« 
appeals and warnings to miners, an 
conferences between their represent: 
tives and the Minister of Fuel an 


’Power—but no increase in coal pr 


duction. The average weekly outpt 
for April dropped 362,300 tons belo 
that of March. A turn for the Bett 
was evidenced in May, according to 
statement by Mr. Shinwell. An artic! 
in The New York Times of June | 
wirelessed from London, quotes hit 
as stating that the number of bo} 
entering the mines on leaving schox 
was substantially increasing. “So fe 
as manpower in the mining industr 
is concerned,” he said, “we seem t 
have turned the corner.” 

As I read his words I recalle 
vividly my last brief glimpse « 
that fourteen-year-old boy of the pit- 
and others like him. He had com 


‘up on the cage with the superinter 


dent and me. When we reached th 
surface he went off in another dire 
tion as we started for the mine offic 
Someone called the superintender 
aside and I walked on alone. I felt 
touch on my arm. The boy was b 
side me. A bit breathless, he aske 
“Please, lady, would there be a chan 


*Late in June, Mr. Shinwell announced in Co 

mons that the government has accepted the unio 
proposal for a five-day week in the coal min 
at e date to be fixed by the Coal Board.—1 
MOL a nh, - 
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WORKERS WANTED 


TWO CASEWORKERS for Child Welfare de- 
partment of Lutheran agency. College back- 
ground required, one worker with experience. 
Excellent educational opportunities at nearby 
graduate school. Salary at prevailing rates. 
Expanding program in child placement and 
guidance. Apply Lutheran Charities, 3463 
Gratiot Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan. 


POSITION AS COUNTY. SECRETARY in 
rural County located in Pocono mountains, 
affiliated with Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania. Requires senior case worker or 
beginning supervisor. Salary range $2600- 
$3000. Supervision by County Agency Depart- 
ment of Children’s Aid Society of Penna. 
Apply to Ora Pendleton, Director, County 
Agency Department, 311 S. Juniper Street, 
Phila. 7, Pa. 


Oo ee 

CASE WORKERS, medical or others interested 
in medical field. Positions in social service 
department of large general hospital in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Good supervision. Oppor- 
tunity for medical social and other instruc- 
tion at university. 8379 Survey. 


CHILDREN’S AGENCY in Chicago area oper- 
ating a foster home and institutional program 
and caring for over 700 children a year desires 
to employ male and female case workers. 
Opportunities for part time schooling in a 
school of social work while employed. Salaries 
$1,800 to $2,400 a year. 8407 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS: Foster Home placement 
and general child Welfare Services including 
some protective and unmarried mother cases. 
Private, non-sectarian, community-wide agency 
of recognized standards. Salary range $2100- 
$3100 for two year graduate, School of Social 
Work. Write Executive Secretary, Children’s 
Bureau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans Street, 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CHILD PLACING AGENCY with opportunity 
for work in both urban and rural territories 
has openings for qualified case workers in- 
terested in the children’s field. Skilled supervi- 
sion and opportunity for individual advance- 
ment. Salary range $2200 to $2900. Apply to 
Mrs. Madeleine Maris, Case Work Supervisor, 
Philadelphia Bureau, Children’s Aid Society, 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Administrative 
Assistant to Founder and President of Na- 
tionally known Club and Camp for under-privi- 
leged boys located in New’ England. Profes- 
sional training and experience with boys es- 
sential. Must be familiar with group work 
techniques. Fine opportunity for young man 
of enthusiasm to progress with a unique or- 
ganization. IMMEDIATE INTERVIEW. 
STATE EXPERIENCE AND REMUNERA- 
TION. 8400 Survey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for Medical 
Department in General Hospital in, Philadel- 
phia. Salary commensurate with training and 
experience. 8399 Survey. 


Pasadena 1, California. 


WANTED: Medical Social Worker. Position 
available in hundred bed county sanatorium 
in middle western State. Must have had at 
least one year of medical social work train- 
ing in an accredited school of social work, plus 
two years of supervised hospital social work 


experience. Salary: $200.00. 8398 Survey. 


| 


tute of Milwaukee County, 259 E. 
Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


WANTED: Assistant to Headworker in estab- 
lished Settlement, 8391 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, profeamond ily quali- 

ed, by Jewish family and children’s agency. 
Excellent staff development program. saad 
tunity special assi ents, one to combine 
case work and public relations Dros Sal- 
ary ge: case worker I, $2100-$3000; case 
worker it, $2900-$4000. 8402 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CHILD WELFARE CONSULTANT to assist 
in allocation of dependent children as represen- 
tative of a group of Protestant agencies in a 
Juvenile Court. 8395 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, male, New York City Of- 
fice, N.Y.S. Training School for Boys. Salary 
$2268-$2806. General case work services for 
adolescent boys. Desire: ‘satisfactory combina- 
tion graduate training amG case work experi- 
ence. State qualifications, 8396 Survey. 
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WANTED: For permanent position—Director 
of Farm Vacation Camp, 50 miles from New 
York City (children and adults), winter work 
vee with neighborhood house. Chickering 
-0795. 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR for The Ohio Wel- 
fare Council, a privately-supported social wel- 
fare planning organization. Must have: grad- 
uate training in social welfare administration, 
public administration, government or eco- 
nomics; a thorough knowledge of research and 
statistical methods; high-grade experience in 
social research. Public welfare or community 
Organization experience valuable. Age 30-45 
preferred. Write The OWC, .150 East Broad 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio, giving full details 
‘and stating salary desired. 


PENAL WORKERS, 2, man and woman; pri- 
vate case work agency expanding staff and 
service; accepting applications from graduates 
of schools of social work, Excellent oppor- 
tunity for capable individuals for training for 
advanced penal and correctional positions. 
8390 Survey. 


PROBATION OFFICERS—Men and women 
for Juvenile Court using case-work methods; 
midwestern city, qualifications college de- 
gree, school of social work training desirable; 
experience in approved agency or court; good 


salary, traveling expenses, retirement plan, 
liberal vacation period, no politics. 8393 
Survey. 

DIRECTOR, Family Agency in Midwest. Re- 


sponsible for supervising case work, working 
closely with Board of Directors and the com- 
munity. Rapidly expanding community which 
presents an unusual opportunity for person 
with training and experience in family field. 
Good salary. 8394 Survey. 


WANTED—Trained case workers and working 
supervisor. Agency is expanding its fantily 
and: child welfare services. -Good supervision 
and_adequate salary based on training and ex- 
perience. Transportation paid to San Fran- 
cisco. Write Catholic Social Service, 995 
Market Street, San Francisco 3. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
according to professional training and experi- 
ence. Opportunity for advancement. Must have 
graduate training. Catholic Charities, 418 N. 
25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


. Lind 


SUPERVISOR. Professionally trained and 
perienced, to have charge of a family service 
department in multiple service J. case 


work agency. ibilities include supervis- 
ion of worker and students, administration of 
unit and comm committee work. 


unity 
range $2900-$4000. 8403 Survey. 


Classified Advertising 


Display rapes 85c per line 

Non-display . . . + + Se per word 

Minimum Charge . . $1.50 insertion 

Discounts . . 10% on six insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E, 19th Street New York 3 
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HOW TO RAISE MONEY 
Charles W. Gamble 


long experience in raising money for 
social, and religious organizations, 
Tells of actual procedures and techniques that 
produce results. Shows how volunteers can 
trained, 3.00 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Ave. New York 


me imin 


Based on 
educational, 
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THE AMERJCAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 


in the betterment of the world. 
library. $3.00 a year. 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Put it in your 
1790 Broadway at 58 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES. 


FREE CATALOG, hundred 
beautiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


showing several 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS by askin 
me for any number at a time. Pay after i 
bill you at publishers’ lowest prices. Catalog 
SG, free. JOHN CREHORE, Postbox 2929-G, 
Washington 13, D. C. 


RESORT 


COTTAGE ON THE HILL, Athens, N. Y, 
Attractive rooms; wonderful view; fresh vege- 
tables, conscientiously prepared. Folders on 
request. 125 miles from New York. Louis J, 
Roemer, Mgr. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 30, Protestant, health excellent. 
Master’s degree in social work. Last 
years Artillery Officer. Interested in a posi- 
tion requiring initiative and some administra- 
tive responsibility. 8367 Survey. 


MARRIED COUPLE, with college degrees, just 
returned from overseas service managing a 
leave hotel (a “home away from home”) for 
military personnel, would like similar posi- 
tion in boy’s school or college or other in- 
stitution where ability in executive manage- 
ment, food planning, and central buying could 
be used to advantage. Counseling and guid- 
ance possible if desired. 8405 Survey. 


Fae Re A 2 RE SS PP Ee SLR Ot, 

MAN, M.A. Social Work, 34, Catholic, exten- 
sive administrative experience; past 3 years 
Red Cross, community service, fund raising; 
7 years previous experience in Social Work, 
Active in community organization as Presi- 
dent of a Council of Social Agencies. Inter- 
ested executive position in community organi- 
zation, children’s field or private agency, pref- 
erably New York area. 8362 Survey. 


th 
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MAN, mature age, Ph.D. in Sociology, many 
years of experience as a college teacher, de- 
sires professional advancement. 8397 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, i ced wor 
capable of carrying a complete institutic 
child care or aged program, seeks connections, 
Free to go anywhere. 8381 Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER wants 
part time work, rural setting. Good at anam- 
nesis. Drives. Experience: delinquents; mental 
defectives; foster care. Now employed 
state institution full time. 8404 Survey. 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 


York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
_ bureau specializing in -raising, 


group work, institutional, casewor 
and medical social work positions. 


New HARPER BOOKS f°" 


for Survey Readers 


Fourth in the Series on Problems of “Race 
and Culture in American Education” spon- 
sored by the Bureau for Intercultural 


Education 


MINORITY 
PROBLEMS 


IN THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Study of Administrative Policies and 
Practices in Seven School Systems 


By THEODORE BRAMELD 


Professor of Educational Philosophy 
University of Minnesota 


Do the practices and policies in our public schodls de- 
velop good human relations which overcome race and 
religious differences? This book is a first-hand study 
of how school systems in seven representative cities 
have approached problems in intercultural relations. 
Dr. Brameld reports upon American school administra- 
tion in its social setting—influenced by the power and 
pressure structure of the modern community as well as 
by democratic ideas. He interprets the mechanics of 
administrative organization to show how intercultural 
policies actually. develop. This book provides a yard- 
stick for measuring schoo] policies and practices use- 
ful to all educators and citizens concerned for democ- 
racy. 

$2.50 


Eighth Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society 


THE AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Its Responsibility and Opportunity 
Edited by HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Eight members of the John Dewey Society, authorities 
on secondary education, bring together in this yearbook 
their definitive thought on the whole problem of the 
American high schools today. It supplies a searching 
analysis of the shortcomings and difficulties and offers 
the approach to improvement necessary to a full meet- 
ing of responsibility. Special attention is given to the 
vocaiienal education program, the training of teachers 
and to questions of organization and administration— 
federal, state and local. No educator, administrator or 
citizen concerned with the future effectiveness of second- 
ary education can afford to ignore this book. $3.00 


(Coming in July) 


THE PERSONNEL — 


PROGRAM OF 
JACK AND HEINTZ 


By ROSWELL H. WARD 


Here is an authoritative account of the novel and suc- 
cessful personnel policies of the Jack and Heintz Com- 
pany in Cleveland, Ohio. These policies, based on 
years of prewar experience, were tried and tested in 
wartime with amazing results, and are now undergoing 
adjustment to peacetime conditions. Describing a bold 
departure from many conventional personnel practices, 
this book will be read with interest by all who are 
concerned with the betterment of labor relations in this 


country. $2.00 
(Coming in July) 


MY COUNTRY 
SCHOOL DIARY 


An Adventure in Creative Teaching 
By JULIA WEBER 


Everyone interested in the rehabilitation of rural life 
including teachers, social workers and community 
workers will find here an absorbing and helpful record 
of how a one-room-school teacher revived a community 
during four years of creative teaching. “MY COUNTRY 
SCHOOL DIARY is, I believe, the best book I have ever 
read for giving the spirit and practice of teaching 
method in its broad full sense. It deserves the very 
widest sale.”’—William H. Kilpatrick, Emeritus Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


THE ART OF 
PLAIN TALK 


By RUDOLF FLESCH 


Author of “Marks of Readable Style” 


Do you write and read reports? Issue public relations 
releases? or otherwise offer ideas for public accept- 
ance? Here is aid to helping you put simple power and 
crystal clarity into your messages. “At last I’ve dis- 
covered a man that knows how to write about ‘how to 
write’... THE ART OF PLAIN TALK has finally ap- 
plied to writing problems a method of analysis that 
makes sense.”—-Mark Wiseman, Advertising and Selling. 
“THE ART OF PLAIN TALK offers specific, eye-on-the- 
word criticism of bad writing. (Dr. Flesch practices what 
he teaches.) It offers much good advice about the art 
of learning to write so people can understand you.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. $2.50 
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HARPER & BROTHERS - 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16,N.Y. 


